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PREFACE. 



It I had influence with the Landlord Class, it would be 
employed to induce them to place themselves at the head 
of the Working Classes as leaders, that thereby progress 
might be directed speedily and wisely — ^that, in fact, it 
might be guided as well as controlled. 

Progress, under some leadership or other, is soon inevit- 
able. The present sad condition of the "Working Classes 
cannot possibly be endured for long ; and the first effective 
leadership that presents itself will assuredly be chosen, even 
though it should involve the destruction of much that all 
Englishmen must cherish. 

The under-current of English opinion — studiously kept 
out of sight by many newspapers — is disaffected— terrible : 
terrible by the conviction of injustice to the poor. 

It is the writer's earnest desire that, in the light of the 
truth herein presented, there will hereafbec \>e^ssyi^v^u^>(k!L<6 
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VI PRBFACB. 

consideration, foresight, and forbearance that will bring 
about change without violence ; that, on the one hand, will 
open the ears and hearts of the few to the cry of the many ; 
and that, on the other hand, will inspire the many with 
the wisdom of allowing time to the few to retrace their 
footsteps. 

Before God we are all alike; and before each other 
also we should be as much alike as possible. Towards that 
likeness the path is cleayjy traijeqi by<5feymany and Switzer- 
land. It is as yet less sharply, but still not ]ess unmis- 
takably, defined by legislation and practice in our Colonies 
and the United States. 

For the present system of Banking there must be substi^ 
tuted Oo-operatiye Banking : banking thsnt will secure' to 
labour its jusfc reward : banking that will bring into direct 
contaet production and consumption. 

Employment must be provided for the intelligent, 
skilled, and willing ; and punishment (as in Switzerland) 
for the dissolute and the obstinately idle; 

The land of England must be restored to the people of 
England, that thereby the people of England may be able 
(with education and trainiag) to maintain successful: 
industrial and trading competition in foreign markets with 
the Germans and the Swiss, who, by reason of direct 
pergonal- dependence on the soil fpr subsistence (irrespective 
of wages), promise the speedy destruelion of English trade 
with foreign countries. One^third of the wages of an 
EngUidiiiiaauig re<]^u7eid<fot !rent: and when wages fail, there 
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k ^the cvdeal <^ the esBiial waid before there ii adfliimon 
to the^ockhoQBe. In Switzeriand there is for the mott fart 
no rent; and ingd^ whether aixpenoe anlsf or six iihfllingii 

a-day, in at all times surplusage — the subsistence of the Swiss 
workman being in part derived by his own hands horn his 
own aoil, and in part b j the breeding of his own cattle. 

The sdenoe of Political Economy must yield to the art 
of human well-being ; human beings must take preeedenee 
of abttraetians, ploug^iing machines, and spindles. 

For some time past I have had it in contemplation (indeed 
I have already made some progress in manuscript) to 
publish a secomd companion book to " Wealth and Poverty 
Considered,^— a book to be entitled, '^ The Abose of English 
Wealth." This third book would complete the serifas fA a 
survey of ibe foreground of Sodal Science — or, preferabij, 
of ''the Art of HmnMn Well-being; "^ but the siib)eet-cnaU£r 
is so painfhl, and so likely to be exxispeniting to the 'kizrht. 
poor, that I hope the publication of the pr^^eLX voIi^hk; aix 
its pred eccB Mg, without the other, wiH be rof^rfTrfrrr v^ 
bring about change. 

The 8nb|ect-matter presents itself witL it^ t£ie ±t& 
reflectUHi, that the virti^e of tbe voddLg' e^MKs n 
sport and prey of the wealth of tbe idjr ^-nffiSft : 
daughters tempted and sedttced — 17 irtcoer : 
weaUiiy a man mar buy rirtue — poases Liii3fc^ -jf rirE:**:. 
of thaiy in tiie loas of -whictu m ctL'bv^L, vnt zsej zjx^rt zi 
many are hraa^st dorn u^ brjrrr/m x/j \zjfr gzfert: Tlcr 
other lefleetioQs, oiie ^jlIj of wiocL wL. ztt^ nact 
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the Continental reproach of our character as men and as 
a nation — an Englishman will refuse a penny to distress, 
preferring to squander pounds in profligacy. 

One word more : the working classes hold in their hands 
enormous power — passive at present, but, like a powder 
magazine, neediiig only a match for explosion. They, 
moreover, are the owners of nearly the whole banking 
capital now used by their masters. "Were they to withdraw 
this capital for co-operation, as is now contemplated, what 
would happen? Wide-spread bankruptcy among the 
masters. Again: the working classes^ by peaceable, 
concerted action, might suspend — for ten days easily — the 
entire industry of the nation, occupying themselves the 
while in processions and meetings. "Were they to do 
this, it is a safe prediction that their reasonable demands 
would be speedily conceded by Parliament; and that 
hereafter, in Parliament, they would be more worthily 
represented than at present — preferably, determinedly, and 
without exception, from their own ranks alone. 



London Institution, Finsbuby Cibcus, B.C. 
July 1, 1871. 
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THE OUTCAST. 
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" Kine-tenihi of every man's liappiness depends on the reception he 

meets with in the world.*' — Palet. 

A FAMILY of the 1,000,000 odd panpers in England 
and Wales (excluding lunatics and yagrants, and like- 
wise excluding the paupers, lunatics, and vagrants in 
Scotland and Ireland) in this year of grace, 1871. 

Father and mother (of a good breed both, and in tbeir 
prime both), with eight children, let out an hour before 
from the casual ward of Shoreditch Workhouse ; now in 
Cheapside, strangling with downcast, half-starved ex- 
pression, shivermg from insufficient clothing, in tiiis 
the most variable and trying of the European climates. 

Should it rain or snow, or should Hie norfli wind 
blow — or even in fine wealJier — the spectade, to some, 
is more saddening, and to others more demoralizing 
than public executions used to be at the Old Bailgr. 
The youth of our time brought up to m^dSereoce to 
sucb sights ; the rest of us hardened to fhem ! Surdy 
the inquirer need go no &rther to account for our 
hypocrisy in religious matters, or for our iii6delity in 
social matters. 

Father and mother, fliis c&de oE icnt^^Xs^ 
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ance older ; under the ban of circumstances, under the 
wheels of the Juggernaut of Adam Smith. Superseded 
man and woman : victims of a state of things and of a 
civilization that threatens society, if already it has not 
involved it in a return to barbarism — that, at least, 
threatens us with revolution. 

The extreme of barbarism claims ten square miles 
of ground for the hunting purposes of one savage; 
this extreme of civilization — our extreme of civilization 
— under the sanction of an abstract science, admits of 
an indefinite, and unproductive appropriation of land 
by any one with the means and inclination : of an in- 
terposition, in respect to land and food, between God 
and man. The savage scalps the invader of his hunt- 
ing ground ; the political economist looks on misery, 
that may be undeserved, with the complacency. of a 
fiddling Nero. The extremes meet : in death, merciless 
and scandalous, the two coincide. 

Elder son and daughter at the time of life when as 
the twig is bent the teee inclines. Saplings both, that 
nourished and protected would grow to spreading, giant 
cedars, but that neglected and exposed promise only 
gnarled trunks with scantiest fohage. Between the 
winning and the losing : both on the precipice of moral 
as of legal crime : the one, it may be, to steal, to rob 
with violence, to pass no small percentage of his life in 
prison: the other, it may be, to become polluted — a 
wanton woman. 

Civilization this ? It is the estimate of sensibility 
and life that is thought to be peculiar to the Chinese. 

The younger sons and daughters training in de- 
pendence for chance crusts and coppers — without 
example in good from those who have begotten them : 
training for the inertia of workhouse life— the humblest 
aspiration to which intelligence is equal. 

Civilization this? It is the paganism of infant 
sacrifice. 

A family cursed of man beyond the curse of God. 



God sentenced the like of them to till the ground — 
man, the landed proprietor, protests that the ground 
belongs to him. 

" And unto Adam he said : Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of 
the tree of which I comihanded thee, saying. Thou shalt 
not eat of it : cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life." 

" Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee : 
and thou shalt eat of the herb of the field.*' 

*^ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till 
thou return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou 
taken : for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." 

The outcast. Who shall foreshadow his and his 
famil/s future ? 

Straggling up Cheapside, thence through Fleet- 
street, the Strand, Eegent-sixeet, and back by Oxford- 
street and Holbom, for another -night's quarters in the 
casual ward of Shoreditch Workhouse. 

Unless more than human, the outcast, like Job, must 
be ready to curse God and die. The wife of his youth 
and manhood, and the children of his affection left 
uncared for on the shore of a heedless world ; no boat's 
crew of weather-beaten British sailors volunteering to 
man the station lifeboat, and at the peril of their fives 
to proceed to succour them. Succour is extended only 
to the English outcast when he is past profiting by it — 
when life has gone from him. When he dies from 
starvation, there is a cry of horror — ^the enforced attend- 
ance of a jury —a thirty-shilling parish funeral — ^but no 
investigation of his wrong, nor the least precaution 
against a like fate to others. 

To be consistent in our neglect no fuss should follow 
the death of a person from starvation. On the con- 
trary — ^to be consistent — the body should be sold for 
glue-maMng or dissection ; particularly if tradesman, 
landlord, tax-gatherer, or parish has any colourable claim 
against it. 




He gets admission to the casual ward of Shoreditch 
Workhouse, by first applying at the Police-office. 

•' Stay in the yard." 

He and his range themselves in line along the dead 
walL Man^ woman^ and children, who barely, on casual- 
ward fare, may have broken fast twelve hours before. 
The north-easter, with its icy breath, pierces their few 
rags of clothing, deadening sensation, stifling cries ; 
preparing their bodies for the deep, kindly sleep of death 
that soon would seize upon them. 

" Here^ fellow ! be oflf now. Don't show your face 
again, or you may be detained for something.^' 

" What ?. I have never wronged any man. Why 
should not I present myself for the legal crumbs and 
shelter that a Christian public bestow on me ?" 

" Silence, sir ; or I sImJI lock you up !" 

Heaven bless the country whose paup^s are 
numbered by the million : that with contumely keeps 
at its breasts so many vipers. With increased intelli- 
gence among the paupers, and among the even more 
formidable class whose condition is barely a remove 
fi*om theirs, we may wake some morning to find that 
the ancient landmarks of the constitution have been 
removed. 



On looking out after break&st at the baker's, which 
on Sunday mornings would be about nine o'clock, I 
notice the shutter of the modem plate-glass door 
already down. But no persons are about ; not even 
the inevitable costermongers with the unsold portions 
of their Saturday nighf s stock of greens and turnips. 
No one stirs. By-and-by, there comes an old woman, 
one, at least, with the semblance of age — ^for want 
crowds years at a fearfiil rate on Bome ; she is tottering 
to the baker's shop crossmg, as ill-protected from the 
elements as she well can be. Save the protection of a 
scanty, faded cap of widowhood, her head has no cover- 
ing. Upon her body there drags a black stuff gown, 



fittiD^ in ndi a muwer, £nom the want of under- 
clothing, that, to appeanmce, she might as well he 
node. Poor soul ! axrajed, no dcubt, in reverezice of 
tlie day, whither does site wander ? The latch cf the 
modem plate-^bus door is raised, the door vieldj, szA 
ihe enten. Itomait of suspense — one momenl oolj. 
She now doies the door with £er &oe towards ii : ihe 
turns, makes tor the crossing, and glances UDeaslr 




pennj loai ot urtaLO, ani wotni eai :: yrea-TJu-j. 
althcogh hnngrr. I step l^ck a pace vr two. br:«ii. i 
the Teneban coitain, &i;i Kreii^* n:» 02:^, ite eai& 
greedilj. •• Gccid &>i !'' y:-:: rxclaifr; : *:> do I. TLl* 
is the nineteecth ctZiZuzj. zL-t Sk^ i.ot >f y'i^ 'c^:: :f 
profesEion ; azpl ye': s::cL iLii^ are. Cc oicrae. sLe 
niig^t be in the u:iL:i. w:rkl:^Tri ; bil- L£fc»iIcS6 :■: iLe 



wind and lain, sCep &:t::£& tL-^ : 
How her eye bn^'ttei^, ai. 1 L 



-•i sZZ'iei ikZ^i Zfzl 'tticT *:. 



£.er caci^ straiis^i^ 



Her answiff is, tLar ti*: ca::^ is clIj a rrar^ it r» : ic!, 
and die migLr -^j ieri: : i-i Vi^t *:.r^ TLi^ie? zii^ri 
be walked to ia ac L^rir, TfL::! Tr:i:;li '^^ -^ niiir^ 
aristOGxmtic pl:irge- S^c w:ili i.* ai*,^^ ile. i* i,:#:iL 
take her own life- H^-w c::i.^E:r:*T*tn.:G.*[T -cji *iuiJira ju 
you when yoa a&ct zo r=Aai.- Trlta her ir.ftnVA.y, .r 
to exnesB abL jrreLce a: Ler sti^tc: a inIr.(L 



Hoe, in the hc-vL'^w ct H :-rb:r:i-LfI! az^i Sci:w-VZ. 
gazing at the Tiadact. iTar.:!* a ii^kz: wL:ge azceazsziie 
tiftfikffH nocr.fr, g wr .r;^ He la Li ;.(eaL±, Iji :iccie& 
are good, acd Lfs Vxts sHie. T; :'r:^ jaaer-iy. ai» 
state may seal. ^uTiiblti. T.. L-rrL^elf. L:'^^^. !ie j§ 
in a bod wiT — zi a xr^err. zi ^ li:Lc. 7"^: zii.czi* 



ago, faBidz to reoKT^ --* ^i?*a, azji sez:r -rxiniiii; 
hope of new €exli:7:ij=:^, 1.:=: cane v. Zxjv^ 3ir» ie 
has not maelT fcen^ il* list ^'c.r'.'.Tjz- -in "larusi ▼ 



his stock ot Jtar^ ':i: •11.' ::, ™je:r^ • : trsuriLn: :i« w. 
and bow 10 iieeT: a.: -!^-:-.:, ir'= -v-it vr".j;Z-i "'■•-a T 
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terday, in passing a second-hand clothes shop, he ven- 
tured to inquire what sum and what clothing he would 
get for the suit he at present wears. Half-a-crown in 
cash, and a glazed, thrice-worn coat and trousers, with 
no vest, were offered to him. Shall he make the ex- 
change to-day, and take the first downward plunge 
that is so fatal to his class ? No ; he will pass the 
day without food, and the night without shelter. Who 
knows what another da/s earnest looking round may 
bring forth ? It may yield work and bread. 

Here again, in the eddy of the flags in front of the 
Koyal Exchange, wanders an ill-clad, ill-shod, hungry 
man. He is one of the thousands of Oubitt Town, who, 
by no fault of theirs, have been reduced to this. 

" Your name is Thompson, is it not ?" 

" That's my name." 

** Why not find something or other to do ? Why 
not give up Cubitt Town ? Go to a country part, say, 
and, as bricklayer's or other labourer, earn a liveli- 
hood." 

" Hah ! hah ! hah ! Excuse me, but your credulity is 
amusing. As well command the ships stranded in last 
night's gale to spread their canvas and begone. I am 
physically unable to become a tramp, and tramp ex- 
perience is of a piece with wandering here. Once 
clown, the odds against a man's rising are as great as 
those against the approaching millionaire's giving me 
a penny. Once down, it generally is over with a man. 
Want, exposure, and depression are assiduous, per- 
sistent, and unsparing wreckers." 



CHAPTER II. 



THE LABOURER, 



''He who doubts, but seeks not to have his doubts removed, is at once 
the most crimiBal and the most unhappy of mortals." — Pascal. 

One of the worst reproaches of this latter half of the 
nineteenth century is, that the English labourer is un- 
studied and unknown. 

Men not of his class look upon him as at the sea 
from Brighton, or as at the sky overhead-^— to-day 
tranquil, to-morrow agitated. Now unclouded, then 
near masses of dark vapour, carried fitfully in squalls 
by south-west tempest. 

If at all, it is the generalized or notional labourer 
that inquirers know ; in other words, the points oi 
agreement without the points of difference among 
certain labourers — ^the ideal labourer, not the flesh-and- 
blood being that shoots up painfully to manhood, and 
often at middle life, if not before, feels life a burden — 
sometimes too grievous to be borne. The practice 
harmonizes with the fine-art spirit of the times — the 
painful kept out of sight. 

The English labourer : the man in the crowd, head 
and shoulders taller than his fellows ; a blue flannel 
shirt tied grotesquely above his jacket, and streamixi!^ 
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from his neck the ends of a yellow silk handkerchief — 
the English navvy. 

To the verge of eccentricity oiir idea of him is exact- 
ing. He must have a peculiar indescribable manner ; 
he also must present a certain undefinable standard of 
condition. Failing in these qualifications, he, in our 
judgment, is a cad, not a navvy. 

How he attained to the standard of the navvy we 
do not know, nor care to know: when he may fall 
from it, is a consideration of no importance. 

The navvy that we saw yesterday is not the navvy 
that passes us to-day. 

The first navvy that we remember meeting we never 
saw again : the one now in the crowd we may never see 
again. 

This one now in the crowd is at present docile — 
happy, A rosy bud, his sister's child, clings tenderly 
to his great iron hand. Some hours later he is a raving 
madman — the policeman of the beat wisely keeping 
clear of him. 

The English labourer : a man sitting on a heap of 
scaffold poles, eating with unwashed hands^ cold, yester- 
day's beef and flour from a tin flagon — the English 
bricklayer or house carpenter. 

A carriage, with the device of a coronet, drives past : 
and from the carriage he is nodded at as the well-off, 
and, on the whole, contented British workman. 

Afterwards, for the day, in the Peer's library and 
drawing-room, he is the subject in chief of con- 
versation. 

" Well put on ; a comfortable white flannel jacket, 
good cord trousers, and, of course, with boots to 
match." 

^* How strange that his class is not more thankful : 
God in his Providence might have made their lot 
otherwise — less enviable than it is ; cast it even among 
the heathen, where the blessed Gospel is imread and 
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'^Decidedly: and often their ingratitude is fiicken- 
ing — ^why, as a rule, the more you give him and his 
the more they expect from you. Were the power ot 
Parliament to become concentrated in my individual 
hands, I should know wliat to do — and I would do it." 

''Pardon, my lord — ^you would not: your bite is 
better than your bark." 

This judgment on the English bricklayer or house- 
carpenter Bacon would have scouted. 

He has nothing to be thankful for. 

He is heavy-hearted — sick at heart. 

Upon him are the material burden and the* mental 
care of a numerous and increasing family. 

Do his best, the ends of income and expenditure 
barely meet — cannot meet. . 

Therefore his house is cheerless — comfortless. 

And the future of which perforce he thinks ? 

For the present it shall be only named — workhouse ! 

The English labourer : a maniieading a crowd from 
the gateway of a spinning or weaving fiactory — the 
Knglidi millwright or overseer. 

He is past forty. 

He is as &t as the average city publican. 

He makes his way to a near-by four-roomed cottage, 
with front and back garden ; the one resplendent with 
geraniums, the other overgrown with scarlet runners. 

His wife, who is a dozen years his senior, greets him 
at the gate ; two kindred souls — she proud of his self- 
acquired attainments, he of her thrift and cleanliness 
— and, of him particularly if the truth were told, of her 
devotion to himself. 

In life they have not had one keep-down — not one 
care. On placid waters their barks have always floated ; 
and, to all appearance, they will know no change. 

The master's wife has found them out, and the 
nursemaid, with the children, is a frequent tell-tale 
visitor. 

What they are, llie master's wife and the master 
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think the rest of theu* workpeople may, if they choose, 
become. 

What also the peer and those with him think of the 
bricklayer or house-carpenter that they believe all 
labourers may, if they choose, become. 

And for ourselves, be it confessed, when we in our 
own thoughts recur to the labourer, the first image on 
the mental retina is the stalwart navvy with the rosy- 
bud clinging tenderly to his great iron hand. 

This habit of generalized or notional labourers — in 
other words, this habit of looking at the points of 
agreement among certain labourers, and overlooking 
the points of difference among such labourers — 
would be unobjectionable were the anti-types to be 
considered also — ^the decayed navvy with the navvy 
in his prime; the ill-clad, dinnerless bricklayer or 
house-carpenter with the one on the heap of scaf- 
fold poles ; the millwright or overseer of the attic or 
back slums with the one of the geraniums and the 
scarlet-runners. 

With the anti-type disassociated from the type, and 
unreflected on, the appearance of an ill-conditioned 
labourer has no questioning effect on us. If anything, 
it does violence to our convictions ; or to the extent that . 
we are emotional to our feelings. 

The starvation that we read of, and the destitution 
that rubs elbows with us in the great thoroughfares 
give us then no sleepless nights. 

They impress us as little as the storm surf the 
Brighton foreshore. 

They are as a shade of cloud which the smiling face 
of the next labourer will illumine. 

But ideality is not the only obstacle to the study and 
knowledge of the English labourer. We have a theory 
respecting him ; it is, that everything is well ordered, 
that he has nothing particular to complain of— that he 
has the same chance as others. 

So judged the unfaithful steward of the world, as of 
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the parable, is the man without money : the faithful 
steward, the man whose com and wine abound. 

Should, in truth, this feeling have a religions sanction, 
we exclaim against a man's worthlessness. 

If he is begging, we are then prompted to give him 
in charge. 

If he stretches forth his hand unlawfully — ^killing, it 
may be, a hare or partridge for temporary support to 
himself or family — our vindictive passions burst 
instantly into flame. 

" Why did he not apply to the relieving officer ?" 

It, however, is exceptional for the religious stand to 
be taken. 

The lower popular level is that which receives coun- 
tenance from the Political Economy that we owe to 
Adam Smith — ^the unreal thinly varnished with ex- 
amples of the rhetorical or invented sort ; often thick 
enough, however, to mislead. 

" Two and two make four." 

" Water will find its level." 

'' Demand and supply determine value." 

Two and two make four ; but were the units persons 
instead of figures, there would be so many points of 
unlikeness, that from person to person no certain 
conclusion could be drawn. Physically, no two persons 
are alike. Likewise, in circumstances, no two persons are 
alike. Or, to be less general, take two men from a 
crowd — statures unlike, features unlike, organic de- 
velopments unlike ; were it possible to examine their 
thoughts — one a man of feeling, one a man without 
feeling, one moved by intellect, the other moved by 
passion ; their social condition — one in abuhdance, the 
other in want, one with no ties, the other with ties 
innumerable. 

Whereas everywhere and at all times two is the sum 
of one and one, and four is the sum of four ones. 

When, therefore, it is asserted that two anL^LXi^oTajakfe 
four, the assertion ia true only in axitlam^iVci \ VXr Sa 
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absolutely untrue as a generalization about men, or 
about anything appertaining to men — save in number. 

Again: water will find its level. This assertion 
should be received with the qualification, when it is 
allowed to find its level. Take the water supply of 
a town ; the level sought is not that of the fountain, oj* 
that gained by steam power at the waterworks — every- 
where the level sought is the one of convenience : in the 
basement, on the ground floor, on the first floor, in the 
attics. Yet every day serious argument is met by the 
assertion — ^water will find its level. Suppose it does ; 
what then ? No inference whatever with the remotest 
bearing on the relations of daily life. 

Once more: demand and supply determine value. 
Take the mint price of gold ; demand and supply have 
nothing to do with its value— its value being fixed by 
Act of Parliament. Take again the market price of 
Consols ; this price may generally be resolved into 
two elements — first, to the institution of the Stock 
Exchange ; secondly, to the betting necessities of the 
Stock Exchange operators — bull and bear dealings with 
backwardations and continuations, until the generally 
victimized public, who at all times form the market 
against themselves, step in to buy or sell. Take further, 
the prices of commodities : the very needy merchantVill 
sell on any terms. Take, once more, wages: where 
influenced by Trades Unions, the price of labour is, to 
some extent, determined, like the price of gold. Where 
not influenced by Trades Unions, a master never knows 
how many men would like to serve him, and therefore 
knows nothing of the supply of men. On the other 
hand, a man never knows how many masters would like 
to employ him ; and therefore knows nothing of the 
demand for men. Thus, in short, to talk of the demand 
and supply of anything is to make use of words with 
no real meaning. 

Well, from the lower popular level of Political 
Economj the English labourer is often judged. 
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If he is employed, the ready cant of the times is, that 
his services are in demand. 

And if he is unemployed, the ready cant of the times 
is, that hiB sertlces are not in demand. 

In the first case, Political Economy gires ttt fianction 
to him for an expression of thanldSilness. 

In the second case, Political Economy discounte- 
nances, in others, regret or sympathy for lum. 

It is an apathetic science— the science of apathy 
misnamed the science of Political Economy. 

The English labourer in harness to a Political 
Economist might as well serve Mephistopheles— no 
bowels of compassion, no mercy, no belief in the idea 
that he himself may need mercy. 

The man who overturns the cobweb fabric, and on 
its ruins raises a concrete or matter-of-fiict system of 
Social Science, will be one of the greatest benefactors of 
his kind. He will help poverty to lift its head. 



The closing passage of that admirable book, ^* Mill's 
Analysis of the Human Mind," may be cited in con- 
firmation. ** I should call this the Theory of the 
Human Mind, if 1 could hope that the Word would be 
understood in its original and literal meaning^-^that is, 
viewing or observing, and correctly recording the matters 
observed. But, unnappily, the word theory has been 
perverted to denote an operation very different from 
this — an operation by which viewing — obsermng-^is 
superseded : an operation which essentially consists in 
supposing and setting down matters supposed as matters 
observed. Theory, in fact, has been confounded with 
Hypothesis ; and it is probably vain to think of restoring 
it to its proper signification." 

The current ideas about the English labourer are 
supposed; with the suppositions taken as observations 
and valued as observations. 



Mr. John Stuart MiU's '*Ptmd^\^% tS. "^^^^aS^ 
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Economy '' professes only to deal with " some of their 
applications to social philosophy.'^ 

With " somp " of their applications. 

Not to daily life, but to *' Social Philosophy.'* 

Therefore the ** Principles of Political Economy" 
are for social philosophers, not for social workera 
" Some " of them are applied, and then only in a 
certain way. 

This is no unfriendly criticism. 

In his " Principles of Political Economy " Mr. John 
Stuart Mill has not professed to be a writer on men and 
things — that is, on men and their relations to each 
other and to things. 

In his '* Principles of Political Economy " he is an 
abstract writer — an abstract reasoner ; and as such he 
is the greatest living reasoner of this or any country. 

But, as just remarked, his " Principles of Political 
Economy " are not for social workers : such they will 
not instruct — unless in the habit of broad notional 
views, which to them, however, are inapplicable to 
daily life. 

So far, to the extent that the handicraft and the 
man of business are concerned, Political Economy is 
the verbal elaboration of certain — of a few — ^random 
generalizations from trade and commerce. The proof 
is in the contents of any of the numerous text-books — 
in the contents of the " Principles of Political 
Economy." There, will be found useless — indeed mis- 
chievous — disquisitions on *• the requisites of produc- 
tion: on unproductive labour: on circulating and 
fixed capital : on the difference of wages in different 
employments : on international values : on distribu- 
tion as effected by exchange." Who profits by such 
speculations ? The mystics and the classes benefiting 
by the deceptions at present practised. 

For an English text-book of Political Economy, 
practical knowledge of the widest range should be 
found in combination with felicitious expression; and 
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with generalization, that besides not being rashly ven- 
tured on, is sustained by a display of the particulars of 
which it is the pretended sum. So to speak, the hand 
of the writer should be shown — not concealed as has 
uniformly been the case hitherto. 

The combination is to be sought in some great 
trading and comtmercial centre — not in some closet 
and public library. As in some of the applied sciences, 
where the expositor leaves his factory or laboratory 
feeling what he is to say, and making light of the 
manner in which he says it, so concrete or matter-of- 
fact social science stands in need of the utterances of 
the man who has felt tlie curse of our money system^ and 
aUo the curse of the degradation and poverty of English 
labour — curses, at the moment, of this significance, 
that unless English labour, technically and socially, is 
elevated to the German and the Swiss levels, there 
will soon cease to be any need for England in the com- 
mercial economy of the world. 

Not another word should be written about the con- 
vertibility of bank-notes into coin, nor about protection 
and I'ree trade. Ihese are of the past. It is the 
technical and the social elevation of the working man 
that is of the present and the fiiture. 



o 



CHAPTiEE IIL 



THE FARM LABOURER. 



" Behold, the hire of the labourers who have teaped dowa yoiur fields 
which is of yoa kept back by £raad crieth*"— Ja^ies v. 4. 

All along, although rendering to society its first and 
most essential service — futnishing bread, meat, and 
dairy produce — the farm labourer is the least con- 
sidered of living men. 

With the service that he alone renders to society t}^e 
people prosper of such countries as those of Hlq Kiver 
Plate — the skins of sheep and calves available for outer 
clothing in " the camp : " the wool of 6heep roughly 
woven, available for underclothing in Buenos A3rres and 
Montevideo. Further: in *^ the camp" mud houses, 
or houses with stretched hide walls, and reed roofing 
serve for shelter : and the skulls of horned cattle serve 
for chairs. In short, a relatively high state of civiliza- 
tion is attainable at the Biver Plate, under the ex- 
clusive conditions of field production — a state of civili- 
zation essentially without pauperism, and with all 
classes profusely nourished : and therefore it is deserving 
of consideration whether in this country the prominence 
given to the trades of shelter, clothing, and locomotion 
should not hereafter become subordinated, in import- 
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anC0, to fte, superior claims of field production: that 
hencefOTward' food may $ibouud, and starvation be un- 
heard of in^the land. Waste land tillage for the de- 
solate poor; with gipsy encampments on the commons, 
but with plenty to eat, would be more creditable to the 
civilization of the times than the present cheerless dens 
of the overcrowded parts of the larger towns ; or thari 
the gay but hungry six and eight-roomed houses of 
their suburbs. Close to the Theydon Bois Station 
(Great Eastern Railway) there is a row of mud houses. 
Alas ! how different the condition of the farm labourer 
inmates from the condition of the farm labourer 
inmates of similar houses at the Kiver Plate — ^in 
Canada — in the United States ! 

Originally a serf, the English farm labourer, in truth 
if not in name, continues one. Not sold with the soil, 
he practically, however, is transferred with it. 

Originally a military retainer, he is still the obse- 
quious dependant: his hat off, his wife bending the 
knee, his children scampering when the squire ap- 
proaches. 

On his condition the market price of grain, cattle, 
cheese, and butter has npt once exercised the slightest 
influence. 

And that there may be no insinuation of exaggera- 
tion, let us visit hini in Wiltshire, in this year of grace, 
1871, with our excellent friend, the parish doctor. 

A low lying, inclined to be marshy, breadth of country, 
such a,» is to be seen in ^ny direction si^ miles outside 
of Chicago, or six miles outside of Buenos Ayres. 

The cacti hedgerows enclosing peach orchards and 
oraOge groves are abseiit ; absent, likewise, the giant 
thistles and the solitary ombu tree of the Eio ae la 

Platft. 

TJi© ditches at right q^ngles, doing double duty as 
surface drains mi land-marks, are here wanting ; so, 
also, the coarse bunchy grass that gives cover to the 
deer and the prairie chicken of Illinois. 
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The greenest, rankest, choicest grass that grows in 
England is to be seen in Wiltshire. 

The grandest breadths of tallest nodding wheat are 
there also. 

Its hedges of hawthorn and holly are entwined with 
honeysucUe ; or, in rugged heaps, and creeping masses 
are made picturesque with roses and blackberries. 

Swine are in the plantations grubbing worms, or 
snorting at the acorns that soon must fall — the swine, 
whose sides are the choicest bacon of the connoisseur. 

The sleekest short horns browse on the natural 
grasses of the road sides, the peculiar grasses that 
impart the pleasant pungency to the well-known 
cheeses. 

Such is Wiltshire : the paradise of country life and 
business &rming. 

The parish doctor pulls up and gets out. 

A retreat for a poet ; a thatch-roofed, gable-roofed 
cottage, off the road, in the centre of a considerable 
kitchen garden square : spoiled however — considerations 
of utility having proved stronger than love of fine art. 
It has been roughly adapted to the occupation of the 
three considerable families employed on the adjoining 
farm. 

The doctor's patient is on the ground floor ; the 
family occupying the former earth-floored kitchen, and 
the pantry with its wine-cellar. 

He is too late. 

No sooner was the new medicine given, than the 
child expired, uttering a piercing cry. 

It is stretched on one of the remaining shelves of the 
former wine-cellar; the father's well-worn moleskin 
coat covering it. 

The doctor lifts one of the moleskin flaps, and gazing 
momentarily on the sweet face — that of a girl of ten, or 
thereabouts— sighs heavily, and turning to the agonized 
mother presses his last crown piece into her hand for 
bread. 
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To get out of doors again is a relief, but not an 
escape from the reflection that things agricultural are 
not well ordered. 

A tiller of the ground in Wiltshire so circumstanced. 

The three farm labourers on a farm in Wiltshire so 
circumstanced, doing the whole work on a farm that 
yields the landowner a clear annual rent of £250. 

" What's the matter, doctor ?" 

" The superabundance of labour, my good fellow." 

" But, my good fellow, did not your father thirty 
years ago give the same explanation of the same state 
of things ?" 

" Well, I suppose he did/' 

*^And may not his father thirty years before havQ 
spoken similarly — ^at the very time the army and the 
navy were in extremity for recruits and pressed men ?" 

'* Quite likely : the truth is, that here in Wiltshire 
we do not trouble ourselves about such matters." 
• '' That's it." 

Elsewhere, as in the United States, it would be dif- 
ferent. There, generally, it would be understood that 
a farm rented at £250 a-year would yield an average 
return of £1,000 a-year: of which sum it generally 
would be further understood that £250 being the relit 
share, £250 is the seeding and stocking share, and 
£500 the farm labourer's share. Otherwise expressed^ 
from the side of money : rent 25 per cent., seedmg, and 
stocking 25 per cent., labour 50 per cent. 

£500 for division among the three families occupying 
the poet's cottage would be £166 13s. 4d. to each 
annuallv. 

*^ What are they pftid, doctor ? " 

" On the ground floor, rent free ; income 8s. weekly, 
which, let me see, is equal to £20 16s. annually.'' 

" Then, my good fellow, the ground floor is swindled 
annually to the tune of £145 ITs. 4d." 

" Nonsense ; the demand and supply for, and of such 
persons, and indeed of all persons, and aU tJc^^ Ss^ 
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the one law to which men bow everywhere in buying 
and selling services or labour." 

Certain conclusions will now be tolerably clear. 

First : the stalking-horse of demand and supply is 
an old excuse : it has been employed as convenience 
served, oftener it is true since Adam Smith than before 
his time, but the reason is, that tke persons to employ 
it, and the occasions for employing it have much 
increased. 

Secondly : the want of elasticity in tte wages of the 
farm labourer is not more remarkable than the low 
level of the wages. 

Eight shillings a week, the wages of a man — the 
maintenance of him and his ; and that man rendering 
the first and most essential service to society — furnish- 
ing bread, meat, and dairy produce ! 

How came the Ss. to be fixed on : not 4s^ the . half 
of 8s. : not 16s. the double of 8s. ? 

Just because it was found that in Wiltshire^ with 
occasional assistance from the parish, a farm labourer 
with a family could live on 8s. weekly : if it had been 
found that he and his could live on 4s. weekly that 
would be the weekly wage : but if it had been found 
that he and his required 16s. weekly that would be the 
weekly wage. 

An unfluctuating 8s. weekly ! notwithstanding that 
the market price of wheat has been lower than 40s. a 
quarter, and higher than 100s. : and notwithstanding 
that the market prices of beef an* mutton have 
ihictuated 50 to 75 per cent, above the average level. 

In short, there is no connexion between the wages of 
the farm labourer and the productions of the farm 
labourer : he is paid an amount of wages that can be 
well afforded when prices touch their lowest level, and 
tnat is a fleabite to his employer when prices touch 
their highest level. 

In other words, and in plain Engli&h, he is wronged 
—systematically and cruelly wronged. 
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T?iutt he is tolerant of thiu, shows thftt, intellectu- 
ally, he is no shrewder than the clods he turns oret, or 
than the beeves he fattens. 

His dullness is the b^st armament that could be 
advanced in favour of trades combinations : and among 
the probabilities of the ftiture are seed time, and harvest 
strikes, and pickettings, with ferms, estates, and^ it 
may be, parishes forced temporarily out of cultivation. 

Thirdiv : change Is imperative. It is a reflection on 
our intelligence and sense of justice that the man, 
rendering to society its first and most essential service, 
should be brutalized in the present manner. He has a 
right to claim ; and, througn his ignorance failing to 
claim, society has the right to bestow on him the 
measure of justice that immemorial practice ha« 
sanctioned in the United States. In the returns from 
his labour, he is entitled to a substantial share — a sharo 
(with his fellows on a farm) that, according to vary- 
ing circumstances, as productiveness, nearness to 
market, and the like, should vary from a fourth to a 
third, and a half of the entire produce. 

In addition, he is entitled to certain exemptions from 
attachment for debt, that should be enjoy&i by every 
English householder. 

Sombre as is the present of the &nn labourer, his 
past is deepest shadow. 

Then the life of England was of a robust, peculiar 
fiort ; reflected, in some degree, by the present of the 
&nn labotirer's life. 

On its agriculture England chiefly flourished 

Its natural producti0ns, few in nimiber, were made 
the mo5t of ; and its commercial fe-uccess, with few 
commodities, might be cited a« an example of the sure 
reward that attends persistent appli^tion. 

The power of Eng-land, at the bc,*^innin^ of the 
present century, and towards the ckee of the laet^ is z. 
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Apart from its productions of the soil, England had 
nothing to recommend it, but some thin, stunted forests 
some mines in Wales and Cornwall, some coal, some 
slate, and stone quarries, and some fishermen. Yet, by 
dint of landsman skill, and enterprise, and seaman 
daring, those things, or what were purchased with them, 
were thrust resolutely and successnilly on other nations. 

The civilization of the time was marked by small 
congested centres ; no telegraph, no railway, no steam- 
boat ; often, no stage coach — oftener, no road that was fit 
to drive or ride on. 

Frequently, from the small congested centres, the 
farm was long hours' distant, and the insecurity of travel 
from highwajrmen — highwaymen made by cruel laws — 
magnified the distance to a journey more serious than 
now-a-days to the colonies. 

Farm life recalled plantation life ten years ago in 
Virginia and the CaroHnas. 

Wantonness — ^lust. 

The victims — the farm labourers. 

It is another marvel that their descendants are not 
even more degraded than we find them 

That often, outwardly, there is no visible sign ot 
degradation, is true enough — the sons of some have 
made their way successfully in the world, the daughters 
of others have married well ; and in some parishes, on 
Sundays, the farm labourers and their families are 
decently attired. Often the Sunday decency is com- 
pulsory — a farmer's pious income-tax on his labourers. 
The accident of pretty faces, and of chance occasions, 
will explain the rest. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE FISHERMAN. 



*^ DarkiiMs gathers upon many a theme, sometimes from previous mis- 
treatment, but often from original perplexities investing its very nature/* 
— Db Quincby. 

After the farm labourer, the fisherman is the next and 
last food producer — there being only two. 

Eelatively, his supply of fishes is unimportant ; and 
it is a selfish instinct that gives importance to him, and 
passes by the food dependence in chief on the farm 
labourer. 

The explanation is, that the occupation of the fisher- 
man is a training to man our merchant ships and 
recruit the navy. 

Now scattered, and without cohesion, fishermen were 
so always ; their lineage less broken than that of the 
proudest families. 

In some considerable fishing villages, manning fifty 
to a hundred boats, one fourth of the population may 
be named Smith, a second fourth Cargill, a third fourth 
Spink, an eighth Swan., and an eighth Swankie. 

This, notably, is so on the east coast of Scotland. 

Bound the coast there is the same isolation: like 
propagation from the same stock — common absence 
feeling to be other or better than they are. 
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A single instance will serve to show the condition of 
intellectual darkness. 

I am residing at Southend, to attend, for two London 
morning papers — the Morning Hei'ald and the Standard 
— the Shoeburyness ordnance and armour-plate experi- 
ments. 

Everybody knows me and my profession. 

To the boatmen and fishermen particularly I am 
well known ; and I am in the habit of sailing with a 
staid, middle-aged fisherman, my wife and children 
frequently accompanjdng me. 

Some of my children suffer dreadfully from whoop- 
ing cough ; and one day, after sailing, the boatman 
beckons me aside. 

" I have cured a hundred such children." 

" Nonsense : until its course is run, it is incurable." 

*' You are mistaken ; it is curable, and without drugs." 

" Well, what's the cure ?" 

Had pre\dously there been doubt of the man's 
sincerity, the efiect of this question would have dis- 
posed of it. There were the facial changes that are the 
key to thought : speaking of earnest, confiding friend- 
liness. 

Laying his hand on my shoulder, he began — 

^*The remedy has been long practised, and was 
never known to fail — unless it happened that the fish 
was not reallv living." 

'^Wliatfishr 

^* 8tay a minute. Unless, as I said before, the fish 
were not newly caught, then the remedy certainly has 
failed; but only until a real living fish could be 
procured.^' 

" What has this to do with whooping cough ?'^ 

*' Everything, as you shall hear presently. A fluke 
is the best fish — I give a preference to flukes — and, one 
being found, its mouth is to be opened wide for the 
' ild to spit in, when, with all convenient speedy it 

onld he bnried." 
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'* l^hftnk you ; my wife shall tty ii"^ 

Such, within forty lUiles of London, is the flsheritiau 
in this latter half of the nineteenth century, 

"What h6 is round the coast is not different. 

He* dods not go to sea on Fridays. 

He occupies a one-storey hovel ; his sitting-toom 
impassable for a stack of dry fish, creels, and lines ; 
his oile bMroom a mote select store, with a new hei*ring 
net projecting from beneath the bedstead. 

Neither iu the memory of living man, nor iti the 
attainable fecord of traoition, has he progressed one 
step. 

His present is as his past — a void : an animal grati- 
fication, with superstition and other cares that spoil 
digestion, and that, at middle life, if not before, develop 
enough consumption to kill him soon afterwards. 

Continuing the effects of some causes, especially such 
as act on man, as if he were a lump of lifeless, thinkless 
matter. , 

The nian who had been in prison half a lifetime 
prayed to be suffered to remain. 

The American freedman uses iiis libertv in the 
natural manner of Professor Bain's law of contrast. 
Before abused by society, his highest present gratifica- 
tion is to turn on society, and abuse it. After the 
manner of the last century highland robber, he steals 
rice in Carolina, sUgar in Mississippi, hogs and cattle 
in Tennessee, and clothing in Alabama. 

If in want of money or a Watch, he becomes ^ foot- 
pad. 

Society groans as he used to groan ; and should 
society groan intensely, the freedman is encouraged 
anew to brave the halter of the Vigilance Committee 
that awaits him. 

During most of our long war period the fishing villages 
of the coast were so many warrens ; the fishermen preyed 
on like rabbits, but by men atmed with flhit-lock 
pistols and shipid^ CUtlaSses. 
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The honour and glory of England were the pretence : 
as if honour and glory were to be begotten of social 
crime. 

African life, in the busy times of slavery, is the 
closest parallel — a parallel, however, that is easier for 
the African than the fisherman. 

The African, apprehending or warned of danger, 
could penetrate into the fastness of the jungle, leaving 
no trail behind him : and once concealed, he, his wife, 
and little, ones might practically subsist for ever — the 
orange, the banana, the breadfruit, and various 
minor fruits to live on. Clothing, firing, shelter — 
luxuries that, under the circumstances, would not be 
thought of. His only fear, the wild beasts disturbed by 
him : but these, always, are less to be dreaded than the 
passions of aggressive, vindictive, selfish man. 

Where could the fisherman find refuge from the press- 
gang ? Nowhere. 

He might flee to the near plantation, or to the 
caverns of a rock-bound coast : but from these incle- 
mency would soon dislodge him. 

He would return home, to find himself waited for by 
the oppressor. 

This worse than dog life, with the dangers of a toil- 
some occupation, acting together on a mind strange to 
other influences, save those of home, kindred, and 
religion, produced the peculiar class— the English 
fisherman. 

A stolid life : its own narrow range of thought : its 
own eccentric tastes and habits : its own bitter preju- 
dices. 

What, to it^ the outer world — a world so wicked as to 
respect no tie, no dependence, no hope : taking hus- 
band from wife, son from widow, the last of the 
cherished ones of a family to be unheard of as those 
before. 

Intercourse with such a world, unless to the small 
extent imposed by business : the adoption of the ways 
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of such a world : marriage with the sous or daughters 
of such a world ? Never. 

That such men under Blake, Nelson, and the rest, 
have fought like lions, points to one of two con- 
clusions: to the charm of iron discipline, or to the 
plastic capability underlying a strongly prejudiced 
exterior. 

The habits were the original of those of the present 
generation of Deal boatmen. In the warmest weather 
immense jackets, immense flannel shirts, immense 
trousers, inmiense boots — collectively, load enough to 
break down a Deal cab horse. 

Seldom, if ever, doing anything ; and therefore, to 
those living near them, suggesting the reflection, 
whence their means of living ? 

The Deal boatman on the beach or in the public- 
house is — idling. If in the public-house, this means 
one of two things. First, he is at the bar, taking gin- 
and-water with a stranger ; speaking of the weather, 
of the probabilities of certain ships going up or down 
with the next tide, of the thousand and one wrecks on 
the Goodwin Sands. Secondly, he is in the parlour, at 
his own expense, blowing clouds of tobacco smoke witli 
half-a-dozen of his fellows, each with his half-pint in 
pewter. 

*' South-west, half west." 

" Blowing up fast." 

** At four bells the Fitzroy drum ordered." 

'' Poor Fitzroy !" 

" An Irishman, wasn^t he ?" 

" Hard times these. Wouldn't mind if it freshened 
slightly — not to harm any one, but just sufficient to 
put a couple of boats^ crews on board some decent craft 
from India or Australia." 

"Hear! hear r 

The original of the Deal boatman knew nothing of 
the Fitzroy drum, nor of other refinements of the present 
day. 
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He, however, knew of wrecking, of despoiliiig cai^t- 
aways — both ships and men. 

He also knew of smuggling. 

Emphatically, these last were to his taste ; hip iu*- 
dulgence of them a relief to pent-up feeling — the 
feeling to be even with others. 

Many cruelties are recorded of him. 

The atrocities committed by him were innumerable. 

Still, with all, he was as much sinned against as 
sinning. 

Commercially, the degradation of the fisherman is 
appalling. 

He is at the mercy of a middleman with the preten- 
tious name of *' merchant ;" and, not to mend^ matters, 
the *' merchant" is himself at the mercy of another 
middleman named a " factor.'^ 

The '* factor" nurses the supply of fish to Billingsgate 
and Columbia Market, that, nominally, the *' merchant^' 
may receive higher prices ; but, in truth, lihat he, the 
*' factor,'^ may gain, and the public lose. 

What the " merchant" does may as well be gathered 
from a report of the testimony of a single witness in 
the recent Scotch evidence on the *' truck^' system : — 

Mr. John Walker, a farmer and factor, said : I have 
been in Shetland for eleven years permanently. 
AVhaling, knitting, and fishing are partly a family, and 
partly a national system. If you take the hosiery you 
take the female ; if the fishing, the senior male ; and the 
younger males engage in the whale fishing. Hosiery 
is divided into town and country ; 14,000 will represent 
the knitters of Lerwick and Scalloway, but not the 
wliole of the knitters. In the town, merchants give out 
worsted to be worked at certain fixed rates. A nominal 
tsiim in cash is stated as the value of the articles, but it 
is an understood thing that the women get no cash for 
their work. They are paid in fancy goods, and it is not 
their own option to take these articles. A case in poijit 
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occurred the other week. A. girl traded with a certain 
merchant, and as she did not require any fancy goods 
he gave her an I U for the money. Some of her 
friends wanted a certain article made, and she went to 
the merchant to get the worsted ; but as soon as she 
produced the I 0. U to pay for it, he plainly told her 
he would not give it her, and she was obliged to borrow 
money to get the worsted. The I U is not cashed 
yetp This has been the custom ever since I went to 
Shetland, and, I believe, since the days of Adam. 
This hosiery trade is such a profitable one that every 
one tries to do a little in it ; but there are only six or 
seven purchasers. The worsted of a shawl selling 
about SOs. is worth from two to three shillings. The 
merchant nominally gives the worker 9s. for working it, 
and this in goods will be about 4s. Actually, the 
mercliant gets from 258. to 26s. for the shawl. The 
goods, too, I consider second rate. The knitter from the 
country brings her goods to the merchant in town, but 
instead of getting money she ^vill <(et goods iu 
return. The merchant first puts a price upon the 
article, and then asks what she will take in exchange. 
In this I think there is compulsion, l>ecause if a party 
surreptitiously takes anything psLni the proprietor's 
shop, he will be walked off his ground. Xo cluld gets 
to church until it gets credit for the clothes in which 
it goes to church, and the great object therefore of a 
boy or a girl is to get an account ojjened, and the con- 
sequence is that whenever this occurs the family circle 
is broken up. There is no real head in any bou^ ia 
Shetland* The fcuccess of the mercLaot there consists 
in b^ng able to accumulate such an amount of bad 
debts about him as will ''thirl" the wbcde of the 
families in his neighbourhood, and the^ he sneceedf* 
The man has an account, the women have accoants, 
and every child above twelve yeare has an zerxmat ; but 
the mendiiaiit never gives tJKin a cof^ of that accMmL 
In r^ard to fehing, there is the f{TOig fami^ . 
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the winter fishing in certain districts, but the grand 
staple is the ling fishing, which commiences in May - 
and ends in August. . The crews for the boats are 
hired in December or January, and at the same time 
boys are engaged as beach boys. The boy is allowed 
to draw his coat to go to church with, and by the time 
the fishing is over the boy has overdrawn his account 
and is thirled to be engaged for -the next season, and 
he is thus thirled or trucked away until he is thirled 
into the grave, unless he manage to get south. When 
the men go to the fishing the merchant provides the 
boat, and the men pay from £2 to £3 till the boat is 
paid. This money is debited in their account. They 
start to fish without any previous arrangement as to 
price, and it is only after the merchant finds a market 
and knows what price the fish will realize that he fixes the 
price to the fisherman. The men being yearly tenants, 
the merchant has a hold upon them. A fair average 
of a man's earning during the three months would be 
£15. It is a case of ** heads I win, and tails you lose " 
with the merchant, for he never fixes anything till he 
clears his feet. The men and women have income 
fiom various sources. I estimate the amount of monev 
that will go into a Shetland house from the earnings of 
the man and woman at £60 or £70 ; but if a man get 
£1 or J^2, it is an extraordinary thing. There is no 
confidence between the proprietor and tenant. There 
is no free trade in Shetland, and monopoly is the great 
bane of the country. The poor-rates in Unst during 
the past three years were 7s., 4s. 6d., and 3s. in the 
pound; in North Yell, 4s., 3a. 6d., and 3s.; in New 
South Yell, 5s., 4s. 6d., and 3s. ; in Delting, 4s. Gd., 
4s. 6d., and 4s. ; in Scalloway, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s. 6d. ; 
in Lerwick, 3s. 6d. for the three years ; and in Brassey, 
2a. 6d. for the same time. There is no poor-house. 
The relief is all out-door. 

Mr. Edmonstone, proprietor, Island of Unst, corro- 
borated the evidence of Mr. Walker, stating that in 
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the maia it was a fair picture of the state of affairs in 
the Shetland Islands. 

Praising God and cheating fishermen — a grave 
Scotch offence. 

The remedy is philanthropic co-operation with the 
fisherman : or helping him commercially with co- 
operative banks. 

Philanthropic co-operation might take the form of 
local committees to educate the fisherman into the 
ways of business ; to correspond On his behalf with the 
larger towns ; to, if need be, establish local markets for 
his fishes ; or, if preferable, to furnish him with capital 
and instruction for curing and smoking. 

Co-operative bank assistance would, with advice, 
enable him to become his own merchant — would 
furnish him Avith loans for boats, nets, lines, and 
gear. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE tt I H E R. 



'^ I have always felt in matters political that the lower classes are quite 
as often right as the upper ; and latterly it has seemed to me as if they 
were more often right of the two." — Dr. Temple at Rugby. 

The term miner includes the stone quarrier of Forfar- 
shire, the lead miner of Wales, the copper miner of 
Cornwall, and the coal miner of Yorkshire. 

Tlie three first present the miner without association 
plodding after the manner of the farm labourer and 
the fisherman ; the fourth and last present him calling 
his wits to his aid. The last exhibits the earliest 
dawning of intelligence : the former toil as if it were 
immaterial w^hat becomes of them and theirs. 

What w^as that, inoperative with the three, which 
led the other to combine ? 

The demand for coal. 

The answer is inadequate : the universality of the 
demand for stone to build in Scotland should also have 
led to Htone quarrier combination. 

And as before observed, the universality of the 
demand for fish and bread has failed to create com- 
bination among fishermen or farm labourers. 

Moreover, at times, the demand for lead and copper 
has been whetted by the wildest sjieculatioti. 
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Nor can it be said that^ coal mining has had an 
advantage in nearness to large towns and great centres 
of population. 

The Scotch stone quarries are .in the vicinities of 
the largest towns — they are in the densest centres of 
population. 

Again : fish and bread — eaten in London, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, 

A different explanation must be sought : the expla- 
nation that the demand for coal increased without 
involving the importation of supplies from foreign 
ports. 

Bread has been imported, fish imported, copper 
imported, lead imported — coal never. Socially these 
industries stagnant : this moving. 

The increasing demand for coal — without supplies 
from foreign parts — ^led early and continuously to the 
recruiting of the coal mining ranks from the general 
labour market of the kingdom. 

Here there must be a pause — the general labour 
market of the kingdom ! 

In a small way the general labour market is well 
represented by the morning gatherings of the halt, 
the maimed, and the blind, at the principal entrance 
to the London Docks. 

These are of all occupations, all trades, all profes- 
sions — legal, medical, clerical: and what they want for 
the consideration of half-a-crown is a short day's work 
at the loading or discharge of cargoes. 

The stuff they are made of would rouse stupidity. 

" Men are men : and as such are entitled to respect." 

*^ The beggarly half-crown : how is a family to live 
onit?^' 

" No man's back should ache in earning it." 

Such men let down the Yorkshire coal shafts would 
not be long in looking round them. 

" Why should this miserable life be led for — • 
nothing ?" 
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*^ Why from other parts should men seek to take the 
bread from the mouths of the Yorkshire miners ? Why 
should they come between the Yorkshire miners and 
their rights ? " ' 

" Why not the present hands do all the work T 

But, with all this, the confession must be made, that 
the condition of the Yorkshire miner is still unenviable. 
He has got a little ; not much — less, probably, by ^a 
great deal, than he might justly claim. 

In truth, what has he got, and what is he ? 

His belongings : tenant at will in one of the brick- 
wall cribs in a uniform village of such cribs — ^the property 
of the coal mine owner. Two or three rickety wooden 
bedsteads, with greasy straw mattresses, and scanty, 
thin, discoloured bedding ; two rickety tables, a broken- 
footed chest of drawers, and half-a-dozen chairs — ^three of 
which have no backs. For the lot, a London broker 
would refuse to pay 25s. 

The village : laid out on a piece of waste ground that 
had the double recommendation of being near and 
cheap. The worst situation in the locality. Undrained ; 
imperfectly supplied with water ; the cesspools, more- 
over, near enough the water to impregnate it with poison. 
A dismal place, recalling Pithole, and the other villages 
of the oil fever of 1865 and 1866, in Pennsylvania. 

Of himself, what ? The mind, however lofty its 
early aspirations, settles down at last to the level of a 
man's condition. Emerging from social wretchedness, 
he is the impersonation of social wretchedness. He is 
bent : less from the habit of work than from dejection. 
He is dirty, ragged, forbidding — a veritable wolf in 
wolfs clothing. Address him, and he gnmts out some- 
thing that is unintelligible. 

At the pit^s mouth an oil lamp is attached to his cap ; 
or a Davy lamp is put into his hand. 

He descends the pit : and as the seam runs, so are his 
working attitudes. On his belly, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
he may walk for hours, days, months. One day, while 
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so engaged, an unusual glare of fire dazzles his grimy- 
eyes, and momentarily folding him in its embrace, 
leaves him to perish slowly, horribly. 

The pit's mouth afterwards : crowds have stood about 
night and day, until hope deferred made the heart sick. 
At length the searchers reach his body, a putrid mass : 
so scorched, swollen, blackened, that God alone will 
recognise it. 

His home now : forth from it his wife and little ones. 
To-morrow the pit begins work again, with new lives to 
be offered up on the wealth-getting altar of the coal 
mine owner. 

As before stated, in coal mining, there is presented 
the first transition step from the lowest form of produc- 
tion — nothing more. 

And, as yet, the transition step has not been taken by 
the stone quarrier of Forfarshire, the lead miner of 
Wales, nor the copper miner of Cornwall. The condition 
of these, therefore, is so much the worse than that of the 
Yorkshu'e coal miner. 

The Forfarshire stone quarrier — an instructive 
study. 

A broad, muscular frame : and therefore a mind in a 
high degree capable of noblest effort. 

In some whim he formed the prejudice that combina- 
tion is unnatural ; that were it natural, men would be 
born together like the Siamese Twins, or chained 
together like the gangs of convicts in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard ; and not being born joined or chained together, 
there, in his opinion, is no excuse for their pulling 
together, conspiring together, aspiring together. 

Had he known something of physical science, whose 
subject matter is the atoms of the globe held together 
— how, no man knows —or had he thought of the Bell 
Kock Lighthouse, whose revolving light after sundown 
may be always seen by him, the strength, grandeur, 
and utility of cemented stone and stone would have 
si)ared him heresy. 
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XiT -"iirXLt caste o? fcrw. a::>l ife* sure prospect 
fcer^ir^ Lz!i. if srar^'i so ksi?. of r>i 
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•j^nerillT. the ^tiiif qTiazTirS ar\? the r^iige of die 
L-i:-t.:TT ani disairl^ite « ibe l»«i!di:i^ tnuies. 
The Welsh lead miDer : an instroctrre stcdr too. 
E»:m izi br>:ii:ht Tip a inh!er — lodi bj the £»ce rf 

Thric^h lire. slso. the sr^xt ct cirtnznsraiiow. 

T:-iiT -211 " airentnrer -' — thst is the miTimg term — 
i^eei-^ l-li-i ::::. iizi -e:< hhn to ^:rk to search our lodes 
hi s'l '-i al:v:i-i:n-r*i mine : ani by way of retainer to 
y-T~ . m 1 :l:sr T^ho are to w:^ with hiyn^ adrancee £10. 

The -^irk rrroeeis : anl weekly a lepcrt of hopes 
an 1 1^3^75 :s trsn^initt^J to Fineh Lane. 

Tne^e -ni l:>v rjixrt- sre the stcck-in-trade of the 
>[in:i^ En.hinne orenator^ : to le tcuke^l ab>ar and 
-?'.:/ •:r.i:f-i un:'l the .reii-.t::^ s:- rar l<:l:eve in them as 
::. :fc:ninirni the cld shir.d:r.trl mine to their conntry 
.::i-:f — nsnr— y oler^'nien i -uch is the iset' — ^whose 
-his lifr necessities tenirt them to the desperate 

Peniinz "^hat :- L^iie^i the r lacing of the shares, 
'=*^~r:.^l £1' ' Bink Pcsr Bills are sent rrv^rn Finch Lane ; 
' :: ':e: :rr 1 ni: there is :» -ta'-iiinc balance of -£5C» against 
Fin:_ Line ani ir. f* vorj o: :he miners. For nearly the 
_:'} imrnn: •:: the i\'0 the miner? are in debt for 
* • *'. : :i. ci-tiii::^: :i::vl w::-:n :he '' adTenturer** 
:::i-r-. r is :z:. .e : sc-iA m:re t:10 Fank Post Bills, 
tLr"" -I-- thfirs liiL-i thcn-vj-'-es iii '^c'-nt. 

Tfz ...e : r.y :i:e tmis:.:-:. ^v.. ^;.ve them credit, 

T^zS:'.-: : ^:iT :i:^:r ':-:\i' ri>. :'::se mav lew dis- 
t7e^s«r:5 .n t^eLT _::vv:s. ^v_^l: :^.c miners and their 
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familios pass to tbo relieving officer— in other words 
to the general body of ratepayers for support. 

So helpless is the Welsh lead miner, that he is glaii 
to take a day's work from any one ; and when his day's 
work is ended, he, by reason of the remoteness and 
iiTesponsibility of his employer, may be unable to 
enforce payment. 

A life without purpose — ^brightened sometimes with 
the illusion of a prize some day, but oftener darkened 
by the feeling that it would have been better never to 
have been born. 

The Cornwall copper miner : an instructive study also. 

To the manner bom, like the Welsh miner. 

The unprotected sport of the ** adventurer^' likewise. 

One of the warmest hearted of the mixed English 
race. 

A man of feeling, moved, acted on by the strongest 
impulses of feeling — steeped in Paganism. 

He searches out lodes by " dowsmg." 

A forked branch of hazel or thorn is carried over the 
ground ; and the twigs of the fork are grasped firmly in 
both hands, with the thumbs extended, — the branch held 
upright. When the end of the branch turns down — 
an impossibility, one would think — the branch is above 
a lode that is deep in rook beneath. 

Humbug ! 

To discover lodes, they must be dug for, 

Such is the Cornish miner. 

Such the Welsh miner. 

Such the Forfarshire qujarrier. 

The Yorkshire miner is a step — one step — in advance 
of the three. He opens his mout'h : sometimes widely. 
He takes counsel with his fellows ~ but it does not lead 
to much. 

He is opposed by the coal miue owners. 

Public opinion also is agains t him. 

Together, powerful and rem- ojcseless enemies. 
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The opinion industriousljr propounded in class lectures, 
leading articles, and treatises that the one vice of the 
working classes is trades unions, does more to discredit 
the middle classes with the working classes than can 
here be conveniently explained. Working class ex- 
perience of trades unions is of the kind known as — 
virtue, not vice. 

All the elevation enjoyed by the working classes, 
above the condition of the beasts that perish, is directly 
and indirectly due to trades unions ; indirectly, as the 
now generally acknowledged force of the ability to 
assemble 1,000,000 men on any given day, and also on 
any given day to command the use of probably three- 
fourths of the banking capital of the United Kingdom, 
exercises u powerful influence on the ruling classes ; 
directly as everything that trades unionists have yet 
struggled for has, in the main, been gained. 

Oftentimes, doubtless, the trials were grievous ; but in 
exactly the same proportion that they were so, was 
success sweetened. 

Having so far and so well succeeded in the past, it 
is not surprising that earnest energetic agitation for 
various objects should now be in contemplation. 

Agitation for the restitution of the land to the people 
— with payment — is inevitable. 

Co-oi)erative banking on the firm basis of the 
£70,000,000 to £80,000,000 of the funds and savings 
of the working classes is too inevitable. 

The advocacy of eight hours' work — the legal day in 
the United States — is likewise inevitable. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE OPERATIVE. 



"Such crimes as theffc, gambling, fraud in business, bribery, etc., con- 
sist in unjustly obtaining property without rendering an equivalent. To 
obtain labour without rendering a fair equivalent is also a violation of tjj^Q 
rights of property."— Kellogg. 

The term operative may be taken as co -extensive 
with skilled labour. 

At an early period skilled labour was in request in 
England. 

There were equipments of fleets and armies : fighting 
for ever, wasting blood and treasure in a manner that 
will receive the condemnation of all posterity. 

There were, besides, the ordinary home demands for 
the manufactures of food^ clothing, heat, locomotion, 
shelter. 

Together these consumptions gave manufacturing 
employment to numerous and increasing numbers. 

On what principle ? 

On the principle of rent, profit, and wages. So 
much to land, buildings, and machinery ; so much to 
the manufacturer for his means invested in- raw 
material, for his judgment used, and his time given; 
and so much to the operative for all his time and all 
his judgment. 
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The fairness of the principle especially as generally 
expounded is superficial — unfair. 

For in respect to rent, that is determined on the 
assumed justice of the theoretical maxim of supply and 
demand ; not in the practical manner of land letting — 
as distinguished from house letting — in the United 
States, that for generations has acted beneficially, and 
that for generations to come will continue to act as 
beneficially. The rule for land as already stated is one- 
fourth of the produce to rent : one fourth of the pro- 
duce to seeding and stocking : and the remaining half 
of the produce to labour. 

This rule applied to labour — subject of course to 
needful modifications in special trades, and to peculiar 
circumstances in all trades — would assign to labour 
the hall* of everjrthing in whose production it fully 
entered ; as half the produce of a farm, half the yield 
of a coal mine, half the turn-out of a brickfield. In 
the building of a house : the material to be used may 
or may not have already paid the equitable half tribute 
to labour : and the house itself should or should not 
pay a like tribute — one half of the whole contract price 
to be the return to labour. In the construction of a 
steam engine : the forgings apd castings used, costing 
relatively little, practically the steam engine is a grand 
result of labour and of nothing but labour — what then 
in the steam engine the equitable proportions of rent, 
profit, and wages ? The question is really one for the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. To the general 
reader the problem may be presented in some such 
random way as this : — 

Selling price of Engine. ..... ^5,000 

1. Kent, as castings and forgings . £1,000 

2. Profit, as interest of capital, etc. 2,000 

3. Wages — the work done . . . 2,000 

£5,000 

To rent — now grouping with it profit and wages — 
there may be this objection, that it was assessed 
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ineq-iitably— too mnch to material, too mwolt a^ 
interest of capital, etc., and too little a< payment l*or 
work done. 

To profit there certainly is this objet^tiou : why Tor 
mere agency receive the same remuneration as tor work 
done ? The material to be bought cost £1,(HK) and tho 
wages paid amounted to £2,(XX)— in all, X3,(MH.). 
Query: would not 5 per cent, on this jC;i,(K)() bo an 
ample return for your services — £150, luHlead ol' 
£2,000 ? Unquestionably it would : and the practical 
result — a doubling of the proKcnt wi\\i;om of nil 
engineering hands, with a more niodcHtoHlabliHliinont at 
the West End for the family oi' the nuvHlcr cnf^iiiour, or 
profit. Under a well organized KyHtein of c()-()j)(iraiiv(» 
banking the £3,000 might l)0 borrowcnl by wagOH at f) 
per cent., and the present heavy drain on wagon, uh 
profit, merged into wages. And working under nnch a 
system we might speedily resume our Ibrrncr ponitioii an 
the engine manufacturers /?ar excellence of the world. 

Doubtless the subject is one of difficulty, and ham I 
will not pursue it farther ; but it is (;HH(;ntial, in tlu$ 
interest of the operative, tliat attention, and CHf><:r;ially 
that his attention, should l>e turned to the fuioptiori of 
a practidal rule of wages, as diidinguihb';d from iUtt 
theoretical demand and ftunnly rule which at pr<ri^rrit 
weighs npon him with cnw?ning force. 

Under the sanction of the rriaxirn of dc^nand HtA 
mp]^, rent, in its dealings with the op-rative, takit* 
all it can. 

Under the same sanction, profit, eqtiaiiy 'm it* lad- 
ings with the operative, take^ all it c^n. 
^ And under the same miu:tum, laV»fir ;:* ti^ l^y^ <;f 
timee — in its dealings with profit stufi rtfiji^^^^j^^ ^^y 



^d lad thnes it jl^j be i^jt zrjr^zrCtA, zzA ^esL %^as%. 
vidkcnt Ri&iem food aiid ciooiJicjr V/ yi^^^^sn*^ iueahJL 

It nan: \jfz hrAsA, tLat wi^en ^ reiawr Lm te» h^ 
pcisc^ I«d: hu made a tLw <A ^^^^eastS^uemtSr 
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loturn ; as if that were a reasonable answer to the 
claims of labour. Labour has nothing to do with the 
compact between profit and rent; its own rights, as 
exemplified in the United States, at the Eiver Plate, 
and in our Colonies, are what alone it must consider. 
And as the whole question of an increase of the wages 
of skilled labour t.urns on the points now being con- 
sidered, it will be advisable to present the subject from 
a different, and if possible, from a more concise point of 
view. 

Agricultural wages : rent, profit, and wagels, make 
up the market price of what is sold : if wages is to 
get an increased share, it must be taken from profit 
or rent, or from both. 

Skilled wages : the material on which skilled labour 
is employed has been already paid, thereby disposing 
of the share of rent. In buying, the buyer — profit — 
assumed the responsibility of settling with rent, and 
also in advance — in the case of contracts — the respon- 
sibility of settling with wages. Speculating in these 
responsibilities, the buyer — ^profit — often realizes large 
sums : and it should be obvious that at all times the 
buyer — profit — may be presumed to have the power to 
provide for an increase of wages by reducing the share 
ot* rent ; in other words, by paying a low price for the 
material on which skilled labour is to be employed. 
And, necessarily, every reduction in the price of 
material on wliich skilled labour is to be employed 
should admit of one of two consequences : &:st, a 
corresponding increase of wages ; or, secondly, a cor- 
responding reduction in the price to be paid by the 
consumer. Thus stripped of the jargon of political 
economy, the wages question need not be difficult to 
understand. 

So far, then, being clear, let us next turn to the 
vicissitudes of skilled labour — vicissitudes over which 
<]jeii{n'ally it has no control. 

171):] and 171)7: 1810 and 1815: 1822 and 182G : 
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1832 and 1836— 7: 1847 and 1857 : and 18(56— 1871 
— ^yeaj's of panic and prostration. 

Panic and prostration : the commercial fabric shat- 
tered, blown down, scattered. The operative out of 
work, out of bread, out of home. The desohition of 
1866 — 71 in the Isle of Dogs, in Greenwich, and in St. 
George's-in-the-East upon him in all its blackness. 
What that was let those answer who interested them- 
selves in emigration, and particularly those who were 
privileged to have access to the inventories in the ih)s- 
session of the Kev. Mr. Eichardson, the Curate of St, 
George's-in-the-East. 

None but families of good character eligible for 
emigration ; the husbands to refer to their pi'cvious 
employers — ^the more referees the better: and, in 
addition, to be recommended for every Christian virtue. 

After passing through this ordeal, what is the state 
of the wardrobes of those eligible to leave their own 
country? 

Listen ! 

Thompson, shipwright, 40 : wife and eight children 
destitute. 

Husband : one tattered pair of moleskin trousers ; 
one cotton shirt ; one worn-out jacket ; no underclothing ; 
no shoes. 

Wife: one cotton gown ; no underclothing^ ; no boots. 

Children : semi-nude and nude. A boy of 8, sent for 
a red herring, gets the use of his father's jacket : and no 
on. 

To clothe the men, women, and children sent to Canada 
cost more than their passages to Canada : the pasusai^es 
ranging from £6 to £8 each statute adult. 

This inteni?ity of suffering brought upon wages by 
profit and rent. 

This intensity of suffering brought on the operative 
by others: the operative not previously warned nor 
conferred with : the oj^erative calle^l on to bear without 
previous participation in the pros\i<;rfj^- Umitst ';^am& «A. 
proSt and /eat The operative as \itx\e c»QsaiSfts«SLVl 
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society as the raw material in his own hand by the 
operative. 

The practice is an outrage on the operative — ^a 
practice in support of which not one good argument 
can be advanced. A. tyranny more indubitable is 
incredible to reason* 

1793 and 1797. These panics the consequence of 
subsidies in coin to our allies. Our mission was to 
fight : our ambition was to hire the mercenary swords 
of Europe, that with ours they might be used against 
our ^* natural enemy." A halidful of politicians 
resolving on this, and doing it ; and when the 
operatives were crushed to the earth offering them the 
redress and honour of joining His Majesty's forces in 
the field against our " natural enemy." 

1810 and 1815. These panics the consequence of 
the cupidity of the Bank of England and the country 
banks. Trade had been befriended, propped up, 
inflated — withdrawing thousands of operatives from 
one pursuit to another and determining the choice of 
the occupations of other thousands : and what man 
makes that also he can unmake— the banks becoming 
frightened with their own handy work undid it, 
demolished it. But His Majesty's forces being still 
in the field against our '* natural enemy " were an 
asylum ; and for long the bones of thousands of the 
operatives' whitened the field of Waterloo. 

And so on : one class dominant, the mass subject — 
the well-being of the mass a consideration of no 
importance. 

How is the market price of cotton made up ? 
Here are some assumptions :— 

A B 

Kent . . 3 Rent . . 4 

Profit . . 1 Profit . . 1 

Wages. . 2 Wages. . 1 

6'd. a pound. ^A. «*^o\m4.. 
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c 


D 


Heat . . 6 


Rent . • 8 


Profit . . 2 


Profit . . 2 


Wages . . 4 


Wages . , 2 



12d. a pound. 12d. a pound. 

Taking A : the Liverpool quotation is 6d. a pound, 
and various rumours lead to advances, first of Id. and 
afterwards of another Id. The case of A now stands : — 

First advance. Second advance. 

A A 

Kent . . . 3 Eent . . 3 

• Profit . . 2 Profit . . 3 

Wages. . 2 Wages. . 2 

7d. a pound. 8d. a pound. 

Before the advances, the Lancashire mills were fully 
nt work, although the operatives could* scarcely subsist 
on the wages paid to them. After the advances — they 
being rapid — yarns were relatively cheaper than cotton, 
and in consequence of the anomaly certain of the mill 
owners gave their operatives the choice of lower wages, 
or of working short time. The questions suggested by 
such a state of things, are the following : — 

1st. Were the advances in the quotations justified ? 

2ndly. If justified, what should be done to protect 
labour ? If not justified, what equally should be done 
to protect labour ? 

3rdly. Why should rent get : — 

. . 4d. 

. . 8d. and not get 
. . 2d. 
. . 16d. 

Take next, cutlery. 

A common army razor— the selling price one shilling. 
How is the price made up ? 



A . 


. . 3d. 


B 


C . 


. 6d. 


D 


A , 


. . lid. 


B 


C . 


, . 12d. 


D 
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Here are some assumptions : — 

A ^ B . 

Eent (horn and iron) -J- Rent (horn and iron) 1 

Profit 11 Profit ..... 10 

Wages .... 



J Wages 



12d. 



12d. 



Rent (horn and iron) IJ 

Profit 9 

H 



Wages 



D 

Rent (horn and iron) 2 
Profit 8 

9 



AVages 



12d. 



12d.- 



Further, let it be assumed that period A represents 
stagnation, and periods B and C the intermediate 
stages to intense actirity in period D: and the 
questions suggested by such a state of things are the 
following : — 

First : Why should profit that neither produces nor 
consumes, that merely vends, be the recipient of the 
lion's share ; in other words, why should wages be 
called on to support so much profit : in other words, 
why should not wages become the starting point of 
price instead of profit as at present : in other words 
why should not wages receive what is at present paid 
to profit ? 

Second : At present, dullness reacts on wages not on 
profit nor on rent ; in other words, at present, profit 
and rent do more than merely master wages, they oppress 
wages : in other words, at present the natural order of 
things is inverted — wages starved, and profit and rent 
revelling in the produce of wages. 

Take, next, contract iron work. 

A massive ,i>irder — for a bridge or an ironclad 
fri;:^ate : the selling price £V7 to £21 a ton. 
How i.s tlie market price made up ? 
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A 

BtQnt Bft blast . ^1 



Rent ^t furnace 
Beiit ^t mill 
Rent .at Ibrge 



« I 



Profit at blast . 
Profit at fitrnacB 
Profit at mill . 
Profit at forge . 



1 

1 
1 

3 
3 
3 
3 



£4: 



y^^ges at bl^pt 1 
Wages at furnace 1 
''^^es at mill , 1 
"ag^a at forgp 1 



^12 






^20 



B 

Rei^t at bl^i^t . « 
Kept at furnaqe 
Bent at mill ; • 
Beii^t at forge , 

Profit at b^a^t . 
Profit at furnaqe 
Prpfit at mi}l . . 
Profit at &fg^. . 

"Wages a.t blagt . 
Wage9 at furnace 
W^ges at mill . 
^^gesatforg^ • 



Pi^rmge , , . . , 1 Carriage , . , 

£21 



IQg. 

It 

10 

— :P2 
£3 

3 

• 

3 
3 

— #12 
Ofi. 


JO 
10 

— 4?^ 

. . 1 

^V7 



\ 



Further let it be assumed that period A represents 
activity and period B depression, and the questions 
suggested by such a state of things are the following : — 

First : The satisfaction of extensive trading inclines 
masters to be generous : and the mortification of 
restricted trading inclines masters to be tyrants. 

Secondly: There is no practical rule for the reward of 
labour : no rule, save the fanciful one, the one-sided 
one, the master's one, the Political Economy one of 
demand and supply — hungry men personifying the 
supply of labour, scheming, luxurious men personifying 
the demand for labour. 

Time, that works wonders, is destined, to change 
this — it is to be hoped without violence and wrong. 
Jt will set up for skilled labour aiick i\%\vfc^ ^^ ^sx.^ ^^^- 
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Ceded to farming labour in the United States, and to 
pastoral labour at the Kiver Plate, and in our own 
colonies: at half, a third, a fourth (according to cir- 
cumstances) of the whole market price to labour- 
solid, safe ground for labour, and no real injustice to 
profit, or to rent : no real injustice to any other class. 

" Of course," replies the Manchester spinner. 

" Yes, necessarily." 

" No necessity about it. You are entirely wrong. 
There is but one way of looking at the relations of 
capital — my capital, my establishments, and my money : 
the capital of the operative — his hands and such head as 
he may possess. Which, I ask you, is entitled to what 
you call the lion's share ?'* 

" Well, scale weight, your establishments and money ; 
flesh and blood, and brain and soul weight, why, the 
operative : Common Good weight, why, again the 
operative." 

" Nonsense." 

** Wisdom. Certainly the good of human beings 
before the good of factories, spindles, looms, and the 
privileges of bank discounts." 



CHAPTER VIIJ 



THE SEAMAN. 



•• 



"Seeing that human society labours under a chronic want of dis- 
interestedness and mutual consideration on the part of its members, there 
is a demand for select or heip:htened pictures of love, devotedness, and 
sympathy, as an ideal compensation." — Pbofessob Baix. 

Those who have made the North Atlantic voyage in a 
New York liner know the lowest depth of the conditio 
of the seaman. 

A crew of any sort collected by the New York 
crimps; and after a partial transformation to the 
appearance of seamen, put on board the liner — some 
dead drunk, the rest half drunk, or excited with the 
happy prospect of deliverance from a country that had 
proved unsuited to them. Yes : America does not suit 
everybody. 

Forthwith the liner puts to sea, and no sooner is out- 
side of Sandy Hook than it is caught in a strong gale. 

Four only in a crtw of four-and-twenty can steer or 
perform seaman's work aloft. 

Whose fault ? The crimps, who engaged some men 
for stewards, some for deck hands to pull ropes, some to 
do as they are told. 

What happens? On the victims ot the crixa\(a 
judgment MI0. 
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They are knocked down with knuckle-dusters: 
jumped on when down, booted when down — ^left for dead 
ahnost. Or they are beaten about the head with 
belaying-pins — an aggravated form of policeman's 
truncheon, being usually made of iron. 

A fact: to the eternal shame of the American 
marine — ^myself the witness. Sunday morning the 
liner under full easy sail in mid Atlantic. For some 
time the breeze has been freshening, and the chief mate 
orders aloft a fine young Prussian to take in the main 
royal. (The Prussian had been shipped by the orimpa 
for steward.) 

He remonstrated with the humility that knuckle- 
dusters, boots, and belaying-pins had previously 
enjoined. 

" Pray, sir, don't. I cannot climb. I am «ir© to 
fall.?* 

A belaying-pin answered; chasing thp fine young 
Prussian up the mast. 

IJe reached the royal noast,: went out Qn the yard, 
and, oh Gol ! — he fell. 

Miraculously clearing the ropes, spar^ and ship's 
side, he dropped harmlessly into the sea ; and in an 
instant more was treading in the ship^s wake, shouting 
lustily. 

The chief mate mounted the poop, and gassing for a 
moment at the suppliant, uttered another oath, and left 
him to perish : no rope or life-buoy thrown, no sail 
backed, no boat lowered. 

Afterwards, on reporting the murder in Liverpool, 
there was the double difficulty : firsts of the chief mate 
being an American ; and secondly, of such of the 
passengers as were on deck being more anxious to 
attend to their own business than to appear against 
him. 

Of late years much of our shipping legislation has 
had in Adew the rescue of seamen from such lawlessness. 

But with all, be his post forward or aft, his qpft|[JitiQi?i 
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is eftill pitifol* In the latter ceaej whether in the fog8 
atid i^tor^s iy£ the North Atlantic^ or iii the ealme tad 
trade fritids of the Botitii Atlantic, h^ &ets ovei' 0{)^^ 
tuiiiitieg in otheir purfeuits that tinwifiely were rejected hj 
him. And in the former ease, with dangier alw«qr8 
pi^eht, the discomfort and anxiety of the night itatali, 
and the drudg^y of the daily round of duties, plabe 
him on the lowest level of the litbouring poor. 

Forecastle life is ad rough as life. in the oatiual ward 
of a piarish If (»^ouse : and to this extent is hm cleaiily, 
tha>t the ^* easaal" is obliged to wash, wliile the seaman 
of fee forecastle may be«in and end a short of* long 
voyage without onoe washing hife hands or face. The 
meak t>f the forecastle watches is served in tubs, each 
nmn with his dirty haiid helping; himsdtf to a bonis, 
which he pidks with his teeth, or whittles with his knife 
on his knee. A bone so taken from the tub and tried, 
may be returned to it: as, displeasing one palate it 
may charm another. Further : forecastle bedding is 
frequently disgusting. Clean at the beginning of a 
voyage, it may be (firty enough before its close : the 
worn-out, wet seaman at times getting idto his bunk 
without undressing, and at times the sea breaking into 
the forecastle and wetting everything. Bedding and 
clothing wfetted with salt water will not dry again until 
the salt is washed out in fresh water. 

What the wife and fatatily of the forecastle seaman i($ 
any one at a seaport may soon find out. The house or 
rooifts the cheapest that can be found ; the living from 
the insufficient half-pay note the scantiest that will keep 
together floul and body. 

The belief in the published nutnbers of the merrfiant 
seamen, the belief in the instant availability of several 
thousands of these numbers, and the belief in their fiti 
ness and readiness to take part in a naval war acre^ 
illusions. The great mass are men in buckraih. Our 
b«»t fieamen, whomre only a hahdfol, are the mafne^ 
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men in the employment of the great steamboat 
companies, as the Canard, the Inman, the t^eninsala 
and Oriental, and he West India Companies. Our worst 
seamen, who are the bnlk, are the mixed races who 
present themselves for hire at the shipping offices — 
Dutchmen, Negroes,Greek8, Italians, Sepoys, Spanittds. 
Under the flag these mixed races are reputed English- 
men, and being the bulk, of what use would the bulk 
prove in the edgency of war ? None whatever. 

First with the excitement of the gold-fields, and next 
with increased intelligence, our best unmarried seamen 
have become colonists. Everjrwhere in our colonies 
seamen settlers are to be seen ; and not a ship or steam- 
boat approaches a colonial shore without adding to them. 
Thus a constant weeding out of the best of our merchant 
seamen is going on ; an out-go known to be in excess — 
largely in excess — of the ordinary increase or production 
of able seamen. And, deservedly, for the lack of able 
seamen, we are, year by year, becoming more impotent. 

Legally, we with the one hand pamper our merchant 
seamen ; and, legally, we with the other hand harass 
and degrade them to a degree that no seaman with 
common sense and spirit can long tolerate. 

Anywhere the wide world over, a distressed British 
seaman 'svill find an open-handed friend in the nearest 
British consul ; but by way of ofiset to this indulgence, 
let a British seaman sign articles in a shipping office, 
and he has to choose between going to sea with the 
ship — no matter how unseaworthy — or going to prison. 

Such treatment a common-sense and spirited seaman 
will put up with once, there being no help for it ; but 
he will not easily be caught again. The first oppor- 
tunity that presents itself to him he gives up the sea ; 
and doubtless smiles afterwards at the shortsighted- 
ness which, for a time of need, counts on him to serve 
loyally in the na\7'. 

Of all this, naval officers are well aware ; and for 
years past the knowledge has inspired encouragement 
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to boys to join the service. In the main now, the 
navy is its own nursery. Practically, it now trusts not 
to the merchant service ; and practically — ^notwith- 
standing our fondly cherished hopes — the merchant 
service has degenerated into a short-lived school for 
adventurous youth, and into a permanent refuge for 
the seamen so-called of all nations. 

These simply are facts : facts that any one may 
verify at any shipping office in the United Kingdom. 



Summing up the condition of the classes ; is there 
one bright spot on which the eye can fasten or the 
pen linger ? All poetry vanishes from the occupation 
of the seaman the instant his real condition is presented 
to us. He then sinks instantly to the dull level of the 
village or the town carrier : the village carrier per- 
sonifying the short voyage seaman, and the town 
carrier personifying the seaman who passes through 
the tropics and rounds the Horn. Let us shed a tear 
over his uninteresting and unexpected fate. The jnan 
who so long contributed to maintain our national glory 
and who still is the mainspring of our increasing and 
gigantic commerce fallen so low in national estimation 
as to be neglected if not despised by us ! 

The operative: who in rhetoric is spoken of as 
clothiug all men is the sport of the fluctuating rates 
of discount at the Bank of England, and the dweller 
in towns with the highest known percentages ot 
mortality. In metaphor we rejoice in him ; in the 
sober prose of daily practice we are heedless of him, 
or at the slightest provocation — as that of seeking to 
better his condition^we are disgusted with him. 

The miner : a devoted, self-sacrificing, money-making 
instrument in the hands of others : braving fire damp, 
making light of imperfect ventilation and of defective 
hoisting gear : ferreting out veins and lodes that others 
may profit by them ; toiling in quarries as nevei: 
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negro laboured and to as littie p^ibnal purpose As if 
hiteisdlf a stere. 

The fisherman: thd second of the only two food 
producers pltmdered by middlemen stepped in the 
saVagerie that long years sinie wm batten of tiie 
prtess^ng. 

The farm labourer : the chief of ttie only two fodd 
producers trodden under foot by T5onn<iry equirie tod 
titled landowner. 

The labourer : at last rewarded with a free pass to 
the parish workhouse. 

The outcast: too worthless to receive the commisera- 
tion of church-going people. 



As a proof residing addition^ it may be added Vliht 
in the debate on the Manning of the Navy, House df 
Commons, 6th June, 1871, Mr. Graves gave tiie follow- 
ing figures : — 

Seatnen, so called 195,000 

Of which A.B.'s only 70,000 

And of which A. B.'s foreigners 20,000 

The able seamen of the kingdom have, therefore, been 
reduced to 50,000. 

Admiral Erskine gave the following as the condition 
and prospects of the Navy : — 

Able seamen 18,000 

Coastguard afloat 4,000 

He added : If 100 more men were wanted for the 
Navy, they must come from the Eoyal Naval Beserve ; 
and that the force of the Eoyal Naval Eeserve had 
fallen from 17,000 to 14,000. 



PART II 



THE PRINCIPLES. 



^ub]({({t8: 



I, SOCIETY. 
II. NATURAL LAW. 
IIL THE L.YNDED PROPRIETOR, 
IV. DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

V. VALUE, 

VL THE MIDDLEMAN. 
VIL ABUJsE OF WEALTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



SOCIETY. 



"NiiM-teiitti8 of everj man*s happinefls depends on the reception h€ 

me«t8 with in the world/' — I'alky. 

The collective wisdom in any given case seldom rise* 
superior to an individual folly — ^the folly of some on*; 
man or other whose ip^e dixit receives the unreflectin'.; 
adhesion of a numerous following. 

For example, the collective wirsdom reganls *• society " 
as barely capable of improvement ; as socially the on<' 
grand result of all that has gone before : as fully aliv;: 
to its strength^ privileges, and obligations. 

Yet, generally, '• society '' is an inverted pyramid 
the wrong end uppermost, the right end downmoet. 

What, generally, holds " -iociety '' together ; an! 
wliat, generally, the claim to regard of that which hold - 
it together ? Answer, the German towns and villag:e- 
of t£e Bhine where an answer may well be ^oti^t : 
answer dso Switzerland, whose enlightenment on thv 
sabject is almost as ."superior to that of Germanv a.^ 
the enlig^itenment of Grermany to our own« 

In some <rf the Swiss cantons the anemploved mav 
demaiid to be employe^] — always to Ije provided wit^ 
en^loument. 
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In some of the Swiss cantons the widow and the 
orphan are provided for by the town — the orphan, it 
may be, put out in a family ; the widow, it may be, 
established in a shop or dairy. 

In some of the Swiss cantons there is no property in 
land — the land is held in trust for the community by 
the towns. 

In the valley of the Ehine the average German 
workman has his homestead, his poultry, pigs, calves, 
and cows ; his wages non-essential foj subsistence — 
adequate at all times whether sixpence a-day, or six 
shillings a-day ; oftentimes so large as soon to fumii^h 
the considerable sums carried to the United States by 
the German emigrant. 

Day by day, and year by year, " society " is nourished 
and kept together — not by '* society/' but by labour. 

TVhat we eat is produced annually by labour. 

What we put upon our backs is produced annually 
by labour. 

The coal that warms us, and the gas and candle 
that cheer us, are produced annually by labour* 

The locomotion that we command by horse and Bte^iia 
is produced annually by labour. 

The shelter that we enjoy is from time renewedj and 
engages the skill of an army of skilled work^s — the 
bricklayer, the plasterer, the carpenter, the upholsterer^ 
and the rest. 

What remains ? The debt wealth only : as book 
debt wealth, foolscap and parchment wealthy and 
national debt wealth— forms of wealth from whidb 
*' society" may pray earnestly to be delivered; 

In short, the food, clothing, heat, locomotion^ and 
shelter of a people are produced annually: in short, 
the wealth of a people is created annually — by labdur : 
what alone are uncreated annually are the ground 
which God gave for food, the coal which God gave 
for warmth, and the air which God gave for breathing. 
What God gave he gave as the common herit'ftg'e of 
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j^ iJie _ ^^ ..^ ^ 

the whole wealihof a i^cq— ii* o:,i::u* ^^ n\s\»;u\nVu 

wd revai4 are aapericr to own* o:hor %*)nim» *rho 

Ij^uier is not mertlv Ti-vv:hy of his huw l^ut is \v\Mtlu 

ip DQSDjqwd, and wiU one dav uisij^i on lus vij;:h! lo mix 

iu i|rhat pn^nions the pnxliuv of his laKniv shall ho 

s W§4 by others. 

Jt i^ ?ui illusion ot "society" th;U iho Mnohiuvollinn 
lK)|idjK^( which h^bour is at presiMil Ihmui<I \vill hoM Tor 
07^. "Pi^ are destined to Ik' hiu>«t usimdor ; iiml, 
thiE^;ji)f» tp tiie examples of the valley oi tlu« IUiiiii>, nml 
tp ^opae of the Swiss qautons, the means of doiufj; h<» ain 
pfiQ'Qejl)^, just, ftnd for Uiat matter, loyal. 



ThQ Boypl Society. The WorHhij)fnl Hovhiy of Ki«h- 
mongers. 

The Society of Primitive McthodistH. TImj H^mU'iy iff 
Field l4^ne Shoeblacks. 

Belgravian Society. Middlc-dusH fvK;i';ty. 

The Society of Codgers. 

StiU a foreigner, as an Airieric^ui or a 0<^i7;i;;rj ;/,,7^.r 
iped^ of " English society ;" but nc'V^'r*}j';)<r>->: *.>, ;,v<;is^ 
iqg would not be co-exteuwvo v.Th v/;js*. ;s^ >„ v..v, -, 
i« implied by the *'Englj>:Jj r^eopj';/^ 11 «: '^K-;;. .. 
sodetT*' to which he would reA?r wo-.'^' */; '/,•..:. "..v; v 
the naircrWTiziTeren: of l-Li; ov.Ti ^.^;y^:t; yyvy-i,,^^^ i* 
it xxqgJiT l>r by tie e-rezi .Vi,:-: '-'.':-;iv.>,-; •./,. ^»^ ' . .. 
aasnifficijitt c:f -'er*^^ E-'-i'i '-;,'.'.-;;. V":.^ v,./' •s/'/-' 
QdEid 1 J ifeli i- i- iV.^v;- V ',.•: — , vv/ v.* -ir. :->./. *..: 
atetescc iiid- T-::_-.v: .V. ^. :V.-' ^ v -.-. .-.r i. ■ c. ' 
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or shibboleth — a word of separation — not a word of 
aggregation as the word " nation/' 

Yet in argument against change for a better state of 
things nothing is commoner than the expressions 
" Society would not hold together/* " Sociefy would 
oppose the innovation." But as a matter of &ct, even 
in an invasion, the people of the invaded country have 
in no single instance been found to act together as one 
man: as witness Frenchmen in the Franco-Prussian 
war; Americans in their North and South war; 
colonists in our own North American war. A nation, 
as a nation, has few if any common interests ; in name 
only its parts or " societies " hang together, and are 
homogeneous. When anything worth disputing about 
is in dispute, the parts or " societies " are really hostile 
to each other ; as witness the contention at the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and the contention for household 
suffrage, and the ballot. 

As a matter of fact, the life of a nation not sunk in 
hopeless degradation is a life of war — among its 
" societies." 

In the earlier years of this country the Conqueror and 
his followers conquered the Saxon people out of nearly 
every right worth their possessing. 

In the later years of this country our boasted legisla- 
tion has been negative : an undoing of the more obvious 
of the many wrongs inflicted on the masses. Without 
referring back needlessly, the independence of the North 
American Colonies was a substantial gain — power 
humbled surrendered somethiug. 

Victory, however, in India followed by victory in the 
Peninsula and at "Waterloo inspired reaction. Some 
years later trade depression and Irish agitation awaken- 
ing the fears of the ruling classes, a few concessions 
became the souve?iirs of certain small agitators — of 
certain Whig agitators. 

Our political system : first, a House of Commons 
almost wholly constituted by the nominees of the land^ 
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owners: framing and parsing laws on the land and 
other questions that should express the wii^hes and the 
interests of the landowners. Next, a House of ConmionB 
slightly impregnated with the leaven of socoessfol 
money loiders, lawyers, railway directors, London and 
county aldermen, and magisteates, who, still fhrtiier 
secoring the rights of the landowners, received the 
consideration of nearly like privil^es for house pro- 
perty as {€x landed property, charters for banks, and so 
on. At present with some eiq^eneosx of the working 
of the new Befbnn Bill it is firand to be imponiUe to 
get a seat in Parliament f(x a wovking-dass repre- 
sentative of the wcridng classes : imposnUe to contest 
a bofoogh 



exhanstlesB wealth and influence bdiind ; imposable to 
vote as men deare unless in the exceptional cases of ibe 



At piesent to de£aid their countrv, the working 
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delling therefore of the foundations, schools, colleges, and 
Universities, should be one of the early cares of the 
reformer, with, if possible, applied science and practical 
social science substituted for Socrates, Plato, and the 
rest, and also for Greek and Latin. One day's expe- 
rience of modem times is worth all the wisdom that Hes 
locked up in the " Classics." The pretender to ** clas- 
sical knowledge '' can tell us nothing that now-a-days is 
worth knowing : and as for the spouter of hexameters 
in the House of Commons — he should be held as con- 
fessing his own imfitness for the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of an industrial and commercial people. 

Take from the scholar his Greek and Latin, and, 
generally, there wiUbe nothing left. Generally, he knows 
nothing else. Generally, he is incapable of writing 
his mother tongue with common accuracy. The most 
learned men, so called, are the Church of England 
M. A.s of Oxford and Cambridge : and generally, their 
sermons are so wanting in English scholarship as to 
bring into contempt the religion of their Church. 



^ 



CHAPTER II. 



NATURAL LAW. 



** He who doubts, but seeks not to have his doubts removed, is at once the 
most criminal and the most unhappy of living men." — Pascal, 

A CREATURE is bom into the world — ^man or beast — 
with certain organic functions, as lungs for breathing, 
and a stomach for food. 

Without air it could not live. 

Without food it could not live. 

Life, therefore, requiring air and food, there follows 
the deduction of natural law, that an organized being — 
man or beast — has a right to live : a right superior to 
all conventionalism, to all law — that is, to all restrictive 
human law. The withholding of air or food from an 
organized being, whose life depends on both, is an act 
of war upon that being— a menace to its life, which by 
the whole force of its nature it is bound to combat. 

The fish, in pond, or sea, is in the full enjoyment of 
the conditions essential to its existence : no other fish 
interferes with its water or its food. Without question 
it lives until preyed upon and devoured — an attack 
which it combats with the whole force of its nature. 

The antelope, the bufialo, and the wild ass course on 
their native plains, in the full enjoyment of the con^- 
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ditions essential to their existence: none of their kind 
denying them what is God^s to give and theirs to take. 
As yet no man has ventured to claim property in the 
air breathed by other men. No man yet says to his 
fellows, " The air of Westminster is my air, acquired 
lawftdly before ' it was bequeathed — ^for here are the 
bills of sale and the title-deeds." 

Singular oversight : particularly by the barons who 
made up the following of the Norman Conqueror. 
Astouncung imputation, too, on the sagacity of the 
Norman Conqueror. A shrewder conqueror, by Letters 
Patent, would have bestowed the . atmosphere of 
every English county, thereby doubling his Koyal 
power to give. 

Property in air would have been an interference with 
men's lungs. Additional to the present brick-and- 
mortar rent charge for a house, there would have been 
an air charge : the cubic feet of atmosphere vrithin a 
house, measured after the manner of the gas supplied 
by the gas companies. 

For the atmosphere consumed out of doors there 
would have been a pOll-tax. 

The evils of property in air would have been grievous : 
for as the old window tax was a restraint on windows, a 
tax on air would have been a restraint on space. 
The poor would have sought holes in the e^rth. 
The building society business could not have been 
established, much less nave flourished. 

In a word, a great wrong would have been com- 
mitted: natural law — ^the law of God— would have 
been interfered with by unrighteous, damnable usurpa- 
tion, A man's lungs being made for air, ait he may' 
claim, combat for : as air withheld from him, the dust 
returns unto the dust — a change that is imdesirable to 
the mass of persons. 

If, however, there is not property in air, there is 
property in land. The stomach is interfered with—* 
restrained. 
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A man may take a mouthful of air without having 
to pay an air landlord for it : but a man s stomach is 
not so favoured as his lungs. A man, in respect to 
air, may go forth to the fields, raise his eyes to heaven, 
and cry, "My lines have fallen in pleasant places/' 
But he cannot, at pleasure, dig, that his stomach may 
be filled — that he may live. In that, human law inters 
poses between him and natural law — ^between creature 
and Creator : the broad acres he looks upon belong to 
the Lord of Westminster. The broad acres were 
legally bequeathed to the present lord — were acquired 
lawfully before they were bequeathed — ^for here are the 
bills of sale and the title-deeds. 

Human law and natural law in conflict : wluch right, 
which wrong ? Man, the Lord of Westminster, or God, 
the Creator, to decide about the stomach. 

God has given stomachs to be filled, and fields that 
may flow with milk and honey whence they may be fllled. 

But human law has made property of the fields ; tens 
of thousands of acres of them are waste ; tens of 
thousands of acres of them are deer forests; tens of 
thousands of acres of them are game preserves ; tens of 
thousands of acres of them are pleasure grounds. And 
in consequence of this, the man who would dig that he 
may live is not allowed to dig ; in consequence of this, 
hunger and want abound ; in consequence of this, the 
rich are richer and the poor poorer. 

Stomachs without foodl then, indeed, is the Creator's 
work vain; then, indeed, human law triumphs over 
natural law. God help the oppressors, for if truth 
there is in our revealed religion, they will one day need 
more mercy than is likely to be extended to them. 

The one legal title to the soil should be its cultivation 
— ^using the word cultivation in the wide sense of food 
production by the plough, by grazing, or by orchards. 
The possessor of the soil failing in the one condition of 
food production should be dispossessed, as holding 
against natural law — as holding against God. 
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A new instance of land possession abuse Has recently 
transpired, that of a rabbit preserve near Hatfield., 
Herts. This preserve has a natural enclosure, 
and measures eight miles round — how many 
square miles, and how many thousand acres let the 
arithmetician say. It is said of this preserve, that it 
is some centuries old, and that rabbits have fed and 
bred together in it until for surrounding miles every 
housekeeper knows the rabBits — the rabbits overfea, 
and overbred to the destruction of being visibly 
diseased. Double violation of natural law: first, by 
the enclosure for centuries of eight miles circumference 
of rabbit preserve : secondly, by suffering, so much 
human food, the produce of the land, to go to waste. 
Perhaps like some other philanthropists of the time 
who by reason of Political Economy are callous to 
home suffering, the Noble Marquis, the owner, would, 
if it had been possible, have sent the preserve, and all 
within it, to the Lord Mayor's fiind to provision Paris. 



Aid to emigration will not palliate the present 
\dolence to natural law — ^the present abrogation of 
natural law. 

Nor will the mere contemplation of any dreaded 
consequences, of a return to natural law, justify per- 
sistence in the wrong : will not come within the scope 
of the otherwise consoling maxim, that the lesser evil 
of the present state of things is preferable to restoring 
natural law to the stomach. 

Popularly, emigration may be defined by one of its 
implications— divorce from the soil. The emigrant 
tears himself from that to which he has beenbom. 
This he would do as a philosopher, were the word 
philosopher to mean withdrawing one's self from a 
state of things, that one feels himself powerless to 
reform. This he would do as a coward, were the word 
coward to mean shrinking from protest loud end 4»9^ 
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against a state of things, that, equally, is abhorrent to 
reason as to feeling. This he may do at the instigation 
of others, who have no higgler motive than the sordid 
one of getting rid of him — in which case it would be 
no easy task to determine in what proportions he were 
knave and fool. 

As yet, and for long, more men will not be bom than 
the soil is able to support. Over population implies 
not merely the subjection of the soil to food production, 
but an. absolute pressure on the productiveness of the 
soil : whereas, the offhand assertion is, that the test of 
over population is the readiness of the absorption of the 
imemployed in the manufacturing towns. The United 
Kingdom will be over populated when every acre 
groans under the high-pressure appUances of modem 
farming. A man, therefore^ as a man, should stand 
firm— opposed, if he wiU, to emigration : and if he is 
to perish for the lack of food — ^food that he is willing 
to dig for but is not allowed — ^he by natural law, is 
entitled to do his best, that society should be awakened 
to a sense of its neglect and duty. 

On the other hand, it would be transparent casuistry 
for any one to pretend that the effect of emigration is 
to redress the shortcomings of the Old World: to 
support in one country the principle of property in 
land by the few, when the many, in new countries — 
as in the United States and Canada — may become 
possessed of 200 acre homesteads, on the easy con- 
dition of settling on them. Natmal law cannot recog- 
nise a barter of compensations. Wrong here is not to 
be atoned for by right in new countries. Property in 
land is not more justifiable than property in air or 
sea : not more calculated to promote the well-being of 
society : not more requisite for the advancement of 
civilization. A man breathes, and does not become 
demoralized by not paying for his breath. A man 
fishes at sea, or sails his ship at sea, and does not 
become dcLUoralized by not paying for the privilege 
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•of so doing. So the land mtght be used freely, with- 
out rent, by those desiring : probably to the extinction 
of agrarian outrage : certainly to the benefit of every 
man who cared to till it. 

Again — and to repeat — ^the mere contemplation of 
anjr dreaded consequences should encourage to well- 
domg, and not deter from it. The consequences of 
doing right, when the wrong is the gigantic one of 
depriving .the hungry man of food I The consequences 
of being just, when the violence of enforced hunger is 
the most devilish of all crimes I 

The dreaded consequences — ^transforming pleasure 
grounds into gardens, game preserves into orchards, 
deer forests into homesteads, waste lands into farms I 

The dreaded consequences — ^making as light of the 
nineteenth century statute book, in respect to land, as 
has been made of the eighteenth century statute book 
in some other matters ! 

The dreaded consequences — progress towards the 
happy consummation, when the human wolf and the 
human lamb shall lie down together. 

The man who thinks that social philosophy has 
touched bottom, that the social system is as it should 
be, that we are so far ahead of our fathers that little 
or nothing remains for our successors to think out, and 
niake their own, does not merely misinterpret history, 
but suggests the inference that he is incompetent — 
the unfortunate victim of a low organization, that of 
necessity views the future with no intelligence or power. 
He loses sight of this, that education has at length 
become the birthri^^ht of the masses. 

At present. Parliament lays the axe tenderly to abuse. 
It protects what is old without being good, simply 
because it is old. It respects rights without inquiry 
into the circumstances that gave rise to them, or into 
the justice of them. It clings to wrong with the 
tenacity of the wild beast to its prey, and only yields 
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piecemeal when the crumbs, that are as yet sought, are 
sought with the signs of menace. 



Mr. John Stuart Mill's programme of the Land' 
Tenure Association will not add to his reputation for 
depth of thinking. Taking one of his points : to make 
locked up land merchandize, would simply be to 
substitute wealthy manufacturers and merchants for 
the present titled owners. What good from such a 
change ? None whatever. What evil from it ? The 
terrible evil of an actively bad class of landowners for 
the present passively bad class of landowners. The 
land of Lancashire, as well as 'the mills of Lancashire, 
the property of successful spinners and weavers — ^then 
God help Lancashire! Lancashire would soon be 
reduced to serfdom, unless it were energetically to right 
itself by acts of violence. 

When Mr. John Stuart Mill has leisure to think out 
his subject, it is to be hoped that he will have sense 
enough to acknowledge his mistake, and courage 
enough to throw in his influence, leammg, and acute- 
ness with those who, on the land question, acknowledge 
no middle ground of compromise, but claim the land of 
England as the natural heritage of its people, to be 
assumed gradually, and of course, in some sort of way, 
to be paid for. 



CHAPTER in. 



THE LAUDED PROPRIETOR. 



Beholdffke Use of the labomcn who hare reaped dinm jour fieUa, 
vlddL ii of joa kept back bj fzand, cneth."— Jakes t. C 



br tiie norOi of Sootknd the Duke of Sathedand is the 
landed proprietor from sea to sea : from the North Sea 
to the Aflmtir. How many acres, how many sqpaie 
nukB, is immaterial: they are his. The Duke of 
Aigyle ifiy periiaps, the next largest Scotch pioprietor. 
After him, perhaps, the Duke of BnodeadL Next, 
perhaps, the Doke of AthoL The fom-, among them, 
periu^y possess a fomlh of the land of Scotland — 
periu^s, a third of the land of Scotland. 

Piecifle inf onnation is only to be obtained by a retom 
to be moved for in the House of Conmions ; and if ever 
the infbnuatioQ should be asked, it might be supple- 
mented by particulars of the acreage of &e waste lands 
of the dukes. 

Hie dukes depopulate at pleasure — keqnng off popu- 
lation, driving on population. The land is theirs: 
than to use or waste — theirs to bless or curse the 
pei^le of the country. No man dare say them nay: 
bdnnd the staunch ramparts of law and oider, of 
mnolalHlity in prescription, of the harmony of interests^ 
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of the social compact, of the Divine right of kings, of 
the infallibility of the Pope, they are impregnable. 

Has the eflect of this privilege, this monopoly, this 
power, ever been considered by the dukes ? If not, it is 
time it should be. 

For simplicity and clearness in illustration, let the 
area of the arable land of the United Kingdom be taken 
at 100,000,000 acres — ^it, in the reasoning, being of no 
consequence whether the actual area is less or more. 

Were the whole 100,000,000 acres in crop under the 
Swiss system, it is indisputable that the entire working 
population would be insufficient for the cultivation ; 
indisputable that the United Kingdom would export 
grain largely : indisputable that as the producing cost 
of wheat in Illinois and California is one shilUng a 
bushel— eight shillings a quarter — the four-pound loaf 
' would be saleable with profit at little more than one 
penny. 

Were only 50,000,000 acres in crop under the Swiss 
system, one half of the population would perhaps have 
difficulty in finding anything to do in agriculture: a 
small percentage of the grain consumed would perhaps 
be imported: and the small percentage of imported 
grain influencing the home price, the price of the four- 
pound loaf would perhaps fluctuate from threepence to 
fivepence. The other half of the population would 
perforce be driven to manufacturing pursuits, or to 
such other pursuits as were open to them. 

Were only 5,000,000 acres in crop under the Swiss 
system, one twentieth of the population would perhaps 
hav^ difficulty in finding anything to do in agriculture : 
a large percentage of the grain consumed would have to 
be imported : and the quantity of the imported grain 
det^inining the price of the four-pound loaf, its price 
wt>uld perhaps fluctuate from eightpence to a shilling. 
Th6 nineteen twentieths of the population could per- 
force be driven to manufacturing pursmts, or to such 
pmmiitB A$ irere open to thetHi To many thousands 
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the workhouse would be the one open door. Probably 
to ten times as many more thousands there would be 
the agonips of semi-destitution — not half ' clothed, not 
half fed, not half Iioused. 

Were only 1,000,000 acres in crop under the Swiss 
system — a one hundredth part of the whole — ^the result 
would be all but universal destitution. 

Briefly : the possession and cultivation of the soil ia 
the greatest oi all social powers ; for as the acreage 
under crop is small or large, so is plentjr restricted' cw 
diffused. In the possession and cultivation of the soil 
is the misery or welfare of a people. Posseesedj and 
at pleasure cultivated by the dukes, the fortunes of 
nearly all classes are in the hands of the^ dukes ; while 
possessed and cultivated by the people, as to a large 
extent is the case in the United States, and as to an 
even larger extent is the case in some of the German 
States, and in Switzerland, the anxieties and miseries 
of life would be diminished. 

There is another side to the subject* Not only doea 
the landed proprietor fix the quantity and price of food, 
but he is largely responsible for the cost of house room. 
His monopoly of the land gives to tjie market price of 
land an excessive or fancy value ; ma^es us pay more 
than otherwise we should. Of all things, laud 
diminishes, not in value, but increases steadily; the 
returned wealthy colonist, with the sucqessfal profes- 
sional man, the merchant, manufacturer, aud speculatori 
swelling the annual throng of buyers foi^ the relatively 
smaller acreage to be sold. 

Twenty years ago land in the neighbourhood ot 
London that could not find a purchaser at £60 an acre, 
may be sold to-day at £1,500 to £3,000 an acre, c^nd a 
few years hence at probably an advance of 5, 16, or 26 
per cent. At these rates of increase what is the prospect 
of the toiling millions ? Obviously, land so dear, that, 
to begin with, houses for working men would take the 
form of the six storey barracks of the LquAo^ d^^r^^'s^ 
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tion, if not of the twelve storey flats of older Edinburgh- 
And, in the long run, land so dear that it would be 
unavailable for the housing of the toiling millions. 



Passing by the consideration whether the landed 
proprietor maintains parks or game preserves, farms his 
land, or lets it out to be farmed by pthers, it is to be 
particularly remarked that he is a middleman between 
the great body of the people and the land. He does 
nothing, he looks on, he lives in splendour, he lays 
claim to the privileges of a superior being. At harvest 
time if there is a crop of 10,000 quarters of grain, his 
share, secured to him by parchment covenant, that has 
been stamped, signed, and sealed, may be 7,600 
quarters — ^his share for what ? for allowing his brother 
man to till the ground. Valuing each quarter of grain 
at £2, the crop is worth £20,000, of which £15,000 
is the landlord's share — £5,000 the farmer's share, as his 
return for outlays, wear and tear, wages, and so on. 
These figures suggest two inferences ; first, the extra- 
ordinary productiveness of the land ; and secondly, the 
not less extraordinary disadvantages of the tenant 
farmer. It is indeed surprising that any one should 
accept the responsibilities of a tenant farmer, which 
comprise provision for the splendour of an idle landlord, 
the risks of the seasons, and the fluctuations of the 
markets. Generally, the tenant farmer, if well off when 
he begins his career, is poor enough when it closes. 

But let the landed proprietor speak. 

** Fine talk this; but on your own showing a mere 
shuffle of the cards. Were my estate to be occupied 
to-morrow by non-rent-paying squatters no more grain 
would be produced than is now produced.^' 

" Softly, Mr. Landlord. What you consider worthless 
land others might consider arable ; and if instead of 
your personal and family wants being £15,000 annually 
they were only £7,500, what would happen? Half 
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your estate under crop, the other half in park. Obviously, 
your more moderate wants would have diminished the 
supply of food. Obviously, in such a case, the non- 
rent-paying squatters would be likely to do some good 
— ^to double the productiveness of your estate." 

Generally, the reasons why a landed proprietor has 
waste lands, deer forests, game preserves, and pleasure 
grounds, are, that it looks well and is a sign of opulence. 

" This park has lain fallow how many years, think 
you ?" 

" Cannot say, my lord ; perhaps a score of years." 

*^ It has been fallow five hundred years." 

** Good gracious I Great sacrifice, is it not ? " 

" Yes, it is ; but, thank Q^d, the family has always 
been able to afford it. The family has always kept . 
within bounds. It has never run riot. It has always 
preserved this sacredly, as a kind of bank reserve, that, if 
need be, could be drawn on to the extent of— let me 
see — permanently supplying Spitalfields Market with 
potatoes. ^^ 

" Your mansion, my lord, like my Lord Derby's, is, 
I understand, three miles from the park gates ?" 

*' Thereabouts — ^thereabouts, I daresay." 

** Three miles square of potatoes is in conception 
somewhat Irish : is it not, my lord ? '^ 

" Decidedly. But let us return." 

That at pleasure the landed proprietor may throw 
out of cultivation any portion of his estate, or that he 
may continue to keep out of cultivation any portion of 
his estate are in themselves so large and improper 
powers, that even on the narrow ground of impropriety 
they carry with them their own condemnation. Why 
should it rest with him to determine that so much or 
so little of the land in his possession should be fruitful ? 
Why should he have such influence on the welfare or 
misery of the mass of his fellow beings, as is implied in 
the power to diminish or increase the supply of food ? 
In justice to the mass of his fellow bem^«>^\3aa ^<5fCL^iiH^Rsci.. 
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of his ownership of lantl, should be an obligation to 
keep it under crop. 

Here it may be objected that we do not require the 
merchant to bring rice from Eangoon, nor the jobber in 
iron and cotton warrants to do a certain amount of 
business ; and therefore that, in common fairness, we 
ought not to require the landed proprietor to keep his 
land under crop. The answer is, that we might dis- 
pense with the rice merchant, as failing him the rice 
would still be sent forward consigned to Falmouth ; 
and failing the jobber in iron and cotton warrants the 
markets for ii*on and cotton would find in his disap- 
pearance a proper riddance. With such a riddance we 
should get to leaving things to themselves ; to leaving 
to chance rice, iron, and cotton. But of course to let 
the land alone is to get nothing from it. 

The analogy between the landed proprietor and the 
merchant and middleman may, however, be still dis- 
puted : and if so, it may be on the ground that 
whereas the return to the former is certain, while 
that to the latter is uncertain ; or it may be on some 
other ground. But an examination of the facts will be 
found to support the relation that is here maintained — 
that there is six in the case of the landed proprietor 
and half-a-dozen in the cases of the merchant and the 
middleman. 

The landed proprietor has at his choice an income of 
£15,000, or of £7,500. This he secures by putting the 
whole or half of his estate to use by tenant farmers. 
Occasionally a tenant farmer will disappoint him by 
failure in the payment of his rent ; but generally the 
£15,000 or the £7,500 would be received by him. 

Now, what of the income of the merchant ; the 
question being whether it is or is not as certain as that 
of the landed proprietor ? A merchant with an income 
of £15,000 may of course at pleasure contract his ope- 
rations so as to reduce his income to £7,500 — the 
hypothesis involved by the income being that a mer* 
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chant with it is in undoubted credit, solvent, pro- 
sperous. An hereditary business it may be, or it may 
be one reared slowlv on the firm basis of self-denial : 
but such a business will be found to be nearly auto- 
matic. It is a business of many riyulets couTeying to 
and diverging from: of conmiunications opened and 
established, like lines of tel^raph wires across covm- 
tries and oceans, that those once using use a^in with 
the force of instinct. The business of the Banngs or of 
the Bothschilds might be cited as the best known 
examples of the kind, althou^ London^ Glasgow^ Man- 
chester, and Liverpool could each furnish their many 
instances. The Barings and the Bothschilds have less 
trouble with their business than any moderately active 
retaQ shopkeeper. Every proposal must be of a certain 
class and follow a particular rule. One year with 
another the earnings are much the same ; and at any 
time, and to any desired extent the earnings mav be 
diminished by withdrawing from certain lines of busi- 
ness. Thus the business of the merchant may be as 
oortain as that of the landed proprietor. 

What next of the income (k the middleman: the 
question being whether it is or is not as certsiin :&.• l^al 
of the landed proprietor ? The midfLf^xj^n irrii- szi 
income of j615,(»J a year has fcome cpecisJ o'.zn^tf^jo 
for intelligence or business — as many hui-dreds Laxe cq 
the ELXchanges — he knwvs when to buy or r^H c-z. ii« cim 
account or for the Bccomd of fA\ikn : Le L^^s a o:?H«L»d 
average round of l/isinetft. He theref^.Tc d»? ''.raciKSE 
to yield him £15x0 J : he mi^it do iii ,re ; Le ni^ri d> 
less. So, again, ^rLat the \saAsA p: :pricv:r i- ^ r^ed 
to income tha;: alw> L* tie jniifilezzjiz^ Ii: ici'^SUji: 
landed proprietor is Liri^elf a rcliilciiis:: ''-erw^?^^ iz& 
mass of the f»er:vle sllI \h> ..iiiJL Vi'rJii.iri "^ '— iz& 
proceeds of tLe errr>:riiiiajT yz A'L^rlT^zjp^t .i zi±t sil 
would be a krz^ :::i.i fr clrj^.-rii:^ Iizzi.llz tie uiii- 
vators; with lIzl ji -r <i -i**-lc rrzit:. n^i *^j.i:ci. rrinir- 
pensates the lei-iz.: i^'t.kt, .a::*! i^vv-,-^ SjaET5c^-iifc.-^acxi^ 
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labourer. Without him it is conceivable that the agri- 
cultural produce of the United Kingdom would be twice 
sufficient to feed the population of the United King- 
dom. 

Against interference with the landed proprietor the 
stock argument of timidity will of course be urged — let 
well alone. The present state of things is not well. 
The existing suffering of the many, to Qie extent that 
they suffer by divorce from the soil, is incomparably 
more serious than the evil that would follow were jus- 
tice done. Indeed, change would be unattended by 
evil. Its inaug-uration would provide employment to 
tens of thousands, feed them, and house them ; give to 
the old country the youthfulness and vitality of its best 
possessions; and give to thoughtful men more faith 
and hope in the future of their kind. 

Stand aside, therefore, middleman landowner; you 
are in the way of the world's progress ; you are a 
burden to society that society cannot longer bear. 
Other men's rights must now be vindicated — their 
natural rights ; but this may be done by compensating 
you amply for your impolitic and unjust possession. 



CHAPTER IV. 



DEMAND AND SUPPLY- 



" DaridMH gathers npoo many a theme, lometimes from previoiLS 
treatment^ but oficner from origmal perplexities investiiig its very natnie.*' 
— Db QcnrcET. 

A MAN called upon to reflect on the operations of trade 
and the hinng of labonr, and for the pnrpo«e throwing 
himself hack in an easv chair would ffpeedilT arrive at 
this conclusion : Some persons seek conunodities. and 
some persons oflFer conunodities : jfome persons seek 
workmen, and some persons offer services. Generaliz- 
ing the conclusion^ it would receive the short expres- 
sion : Demand and supphr of commodities, demand and 
supply of labour. Thm bv a convenient fieti^.-:a he 
would speak of the law of demand and siipplj r^ 
anything and evervdiing'. 

The eetablishnient rf Xewton's law of ^rraTitatkn 



le appearance of being 
garden saw an apple 



.the fell of other bodie?. he eawacizXed t&e Lair ^ 
gravitation : That bodies Csdl with XTce* dir^^y i^ 
their masses, and inversdv a* th^ nj-iiare* cc liisr 
distances. But >*etween the geperaZizatiori rf y*;w:rf^ 
law of gravitation, and the ^'eEjera-izaikci i-f iLe 
demand and t^l p-J, ttoc i- ;^r^ *ii- d^^T^ 
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the one is of fact, and the other not of fact. The law 
of gravitation is an expression of the course of certain 

{)henomena in nature, that any one may verify : the 
aw of demand and supply is the expression of a feeling 
of similarity to a law of nature, and has no counteFpart 
reality. 

In short, the law of gravitation a real law : the law 
of demand and supply an imaginary law — with no 
practical force or value. 

The fact of the imaginary character might receive 
various illustrations. 

First : the supply of money was fixed hy Sir Kobert 
Peel in 1844 ; and yet since then the payments of the 
country — the demand for money — have perhaps more 
than quadrupled. Now, therefore, were the law of 
demand and supply real instead of imaginary, the 
circulation would have been correspondingly enlarged 
from £40,000,000 to £160,000,000. 

Secondly : in respect to food, a great quantity of the 
supply of food is wasted, and therefore much of the 
demand for food is frustrated and inoperative ; while 
were the law of demand and supply real instead of 
imaginary, there would be no such miscarriage. Food, 
as grain, flour, beef, pork, fruit, and preserves are so 
speculated in, advanced on, and pawned, that instead of 
the beautiful abstract adjustments between demand and 
supply there is an annual food waste, equal, probably, 
in quantity and value to the whole produce of an 
average English county— flour, for instance, kept so 
long as to have soured, and to be fit only for the pro- 
duction of bill-poster's paste ; grain, for instance, kept 
so long as to have heated, and damaged, until the best 
market for it is the adulteration of arrowroot, coffee, 
chicory, chocolate, confectionary, cayenne, ginger, 
mustard, pepper, and numberlcKs other things sold by 
the shopkeeper : beef, pork, fruit, and preserves, for 
instance, kept so long, that after vain attempts at sales, 
in the poorer neighbourhoods, there are the alternatives 



of exportation, with a profitless increajae m the Tr»de 
and Navigation returns, or of realizatioDS. ai tke 
jHremises of the manuliEicturer of manure. 

T?he demand for what ? — everything (except notioisis 
or general terms) being unit and in(£vidual^ and only 
admitting of exact consideration as such. 

The supply of what ?— everything (except notions 
or general terms) being unit and individual, and only 
admitting of exact consideration as such. 

Without exception, notions are creations of the mind 
—generals from individuals (with no separate exist- 
ence) : abstractions from concrete or existing things 
(with no separate existence). " Demand is an abstrac- 
tion — a word expressing in the widest sense one of the 
many feelings of the mind. The wideness of the mean- 
ing is such, that until there is a restriction to one 
person or thing, in a given time or place, the word is 
so vague as absolutely to be without meaning. Hence 
the inquiry — the demand for what and where ? for an 
answer is essential to meaning. 

Similarly with the word supply. Supply is an 
abstraction — ^a word allied in sense to quantity, but by 
itself specifjdng no quantity whatever. Until, there- 
fore, something is named, and, moreover, named in 
time or place, the word is without meaning. Hence 
tiie inquiry — ^the supply of what and where ? for an 
answer is essential to meaning. 

There is no such thing, no such occurrence, as a 
general demand ; no such thing, no such occurrence as 
a general supply. Each demand and each supply is 
individual, particular, special — ^for practical purposes 
incompatible with the generalizing process, and inca- 
pable of it* 

As regards abstractions, the meaning is, they are 
Bomethii^ abstracted from something concrete— from 
something. For example, the abstract word demand 
stands apart fi:om things, and is meaningless until 
conjoined with things. Conjoin it with a things aa 
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bread, or wine, and at once the mind has before it 
something definite : as demand for bread or demand for 
wine. Similarly with the abstract word supply when it 
stands apart from things. Until conjoined with things 
it is meaningless. 

Thus again, the words demand and supply are 
abstract words. By themselves they are notlung : but 
in predication few words have created more fog or 
mystery. In predication almost everything that has 
heen advanced about price and value has been accepted 
as absolutely true, although only true in the abstract ; 
although only true under hypothetical conditions which 
are unknown in daily life — ^which never occur in prac- 
tice. As a matter of fact, the demand for anything is 
an unknown quantity ; and, also, the supply of anytmng 
is an unknown quantity. In Mark Lane no single factor 
knows how many persons desire to buy ; nor does any 
single factor know how many persons desire to sell— in 
a rule of thumb sort of way a factor sells and buys, the 
political economist the while dreaming that the demand 
and supply have to a hair's breadth fixed the price. In 
Mincing Lane no single broker knows the quantity of 
tea, sugar, and coffee that is in request daily : nor does 
any single broker know how many persons desire to 
sell — in a most capricious manner the markets are at 
times influenced : the most experienced broker unable 
to assign a reason for the rise or fall. For such aber- 
rations the political economist would, of course, have no 
theory — his generalizations of agreements, without dif- 
ferences, being attenuated to a shadow, and incapable of 
the slightest perturbation. At Brewer s Quay, where 
provisions are sold by auction, the salesman is con- 
stantly nt limit : the same lot of butter changing hands 
a dozen times at as many different prices — sold at a 
sacrifice when weakly held ; sold at a good profit when 
some bidder is seized mth a fit of speculation. So with 
bacon, and with cheese. In short, at Brewer's Quay no 
one knows what anything will sell for ; and there cer- 
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tainly is nothing farther from the bidders' minds than 
knowledge of the actual consumption going on, or of 
the actual supply coming forward. And as no political 
economist ever presented himself at Brewer's Quay, the 
subject is, of course, beyond him. 

Among City men, and especially among Stock 
Exchange brokers there is, in the public debt dealings, 
a self-satisfying coincidence between abstract truth 
and concrete fact. Daily they allege that the sellers 
and the buyers are equal to one another : sellers it may 
be of £50,000,000 Consols, and buyers of £50,000,000 
Consols — ^no sm^plusage. Hence we are told the steady 
price of Consols, the justness of the price of Consols, 
and lastly the safety of investment in Consols. 

Now as a matter of fact, the daily balance between 
Stock Exchange buyers and sellers is to be accounted 
for in much the same manner as any other case of 
average — ^the final or closing adjustment of the day, 
however, being effected by abstinence from sale or 
purchase beyond the point suggested by the convenience 
of the buying and selling brokers. Weekly the Bills 
of Mortality show much the same proportions of births 
and deaths. Weekly the Kevenue returns are much 
the same. It therefore is not more wonderfuT that 
daily there should be the same number of Stock 
Exchange sellers as of Stock Exchange buyers than it is 
wonderful that the same number of persons should be 
run over daily in the streets of London. About the 
price of Consols there is, it should be added, this 
peculiarity, that long habit has generated the convic- 
tion that over. 90 is the proper price for Consols. Below 
90 there will never be many sellers : below 90 — a rush 
of eager buyers. Thus even in the pet City illustration 
of the perfectibility of the demand and supply theory 
there is the radical defect of the determination of price 
by the conviction of the public rather than by the 
relation that demand bears to supply. 
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The words deiniand and supply are the bugbedr of 
daily life. In the mouths of tnose who caniiot nl6et 
common sense with common sense, argument With 
argument there is the ready cant of these worfls, I3bie 
logical value of which in such cases is petiiio prindpiir^ 
assuming or begging the point in question. One of 
the worst (charges against the econdmisis i« theJr . 
responsibility for letting loose the demand and supply 
jargon. 

The words as words may be examined. They are 
related or co-related words, the one involving or imply- 
ing the other, as with the words husband and wire, 
father and son. When a particular man is spoken of 
as a husband, one naturally thinks of the* wife. When, 
again, a particular man is spoken of as a son, thought 
may take the turn of questioning about the father. 
So, when the word demand is named, thought may ask 
what of the supply; or, when the word siippjy ik 
named, thought may ask where demand comes from. 
Such are the words as related or co-related words. 

There is also an affirmative sense of the words, the 
sense in which they are used by the economists, as when 
it is said, " demand invokes supply ;" " supply invokes • 
demand;^* "demand and supply adjust themselves to 
each other ;^' " supply and demand is a law of nature in 
which there is no injustice, against which there is no 
repining, and with which there should be acquiescence.'* 

Each affirmation — no matter what their number may 
be — is to be taken by itself, judged by itself, accepted 
or rejected by itself. For example : " Demand invokes 
supply." _ 

In Political Economy this is a proposition of much 
gravity ; and from it there is the frequent deductioti 
that demand precedes supply ; in other words, nothing 
is furnished until it is asked for ; in other words, when 
anything is asked for, it will be supplied. If not already 
obvious, the absurdity involved win be soon apparent. 
The unemployed tens of thousands in London from 
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1866 to 1871 have demanded work without work being 
supplied. Cheaper and better house acoommodation 
have long been m demand everywhwe, without as yet 
any prospect of their being gr«<Med. Again : " Sttpply 
makes demand/' 

This is another of the strong pillars of Politioal Bfeo- 
nomy ; oflfer anything useful and derirable, and it will 
be bought ; show ypur hands, and persons #ill not be 
wanting to close with you ; exert yourselves-, and yo« 
are sure to receive appreciation. Here, also-, if the 
absurdity involved is not already obvious, it ]iooh will 
be so. The supply of labour in London from 1866 to 
1871 has not led to a demand for labour ; and this doe- 
trine of Political Economy being at fault, recourse has 
been had to the practical expedient of emigration. The 
supply of unoccupied houses does not lead to all such 
houses being occupied. The old stocks in shop and 
warehouse, immovable as the hilJs, are also a continued 
protest against the affirmation that " supply makes 
demand.^' Again : ** Demand and supply adjust them- 
selves to each other." 

This affirmation might be met by the questions 
" when " and '' where ?^' The affirmation is the douWe 
one that the demand adjusts itself to the supply ; and 
the supply adjusts itself to the demand. When ? — in 
the first and second cases. Where ? — in the first and 
second cases. Without hesitation, the answers are 
nowhere and never. Society is not compassed by mathe- 
matical lines, does not, with faultless accuracy, move' 
within parallelograms, but oversteps squares and curves, 
and makes light of angles. Its every-day course is 
fitful and erratic. To gain a point with other men and 
bargain well with them, no anxiety should be betrayed. 
The jnan with whom we bargain well is got to think 
that by what he does, he serves himself more than us. 
In no sense whatever, save in the mathematical one 
of the economists, is the affirmation true. ^ Again : 
"Supply and demand is a law of nature, m ^\\\^ 
there is no injustice, etc." 
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The laws of nature are particular facts or circum- 
stances — orders or sequences of phenomena or events 
observed; and in no sense is supply and demand 
entitled to be so considered. Supply and demand 
is a law of assumption, of fancy ; and being so, the 
deductions of justice, etc., from it, are fancies likewise — 
the justice of supply and demand is poetic justice, 
mathematical justice, not social justice, and not to be 
mentioned in common life unless the intention is to 
browbeat and wrong. 

Finally, let demand and supply be considered in one 
of its applications. I want to hire a farm, the average 
annual value of whose produce is ^1,000. This average 
annual value is known positively to the landlord : by 
me it is guessed at as £700 or £1,700. 

*^ How much for the farm ?'^ ' 

^' £750 : this return may be doubled, provided only 
the tenant knows his business and is adequately supplied 
with capital." 

Obviously, at this rental, the farmer spending £250 
in living, realizes no surplus return for his capital, nor 
does he realize anything wherewith to pay his labourers. 
Another case. 

" How much for the farm ?" 

'' £500." 

In this case the farmer may barely keep even with 
income and expenditure. Another case. 

" How much for the farm ?" 

"£250." ' 

In this case the tarmer prospers: a fourth of the 
value of the average annual produce is paid by him for 
rent, and three-fourths remain for himself and labourers. 

Thus, in reference to farms, demand may mea^a the 
demand of ignorance ; and supply^ the supply of land- 
lord chicane and imposture. 



CHAPTER V. 



VALUE. 



" I hav« always felt in matters political that the lower classes are quite 
as often right as the upper : and latterly it has seemed to me as if they 
were more often right of the two." — Db. Tbmple at Buobt. 

The short definition of value is the price in money, or 
the price in kind that anything wUl sell for — ^be the 
thing a service or a commodity. And on this definition 
as a base, page on page of wind has been given to the 
world without the world becoming a whit the wiser. 

A loaf of bread : why not 4d. instead of 8d. : why 
not 12d. instead of 8d. ? 

The wages of skilled labour : why not 3s. instead of 
6s. : why not 128. instead of 6s. ? 

Houses : why not let for double or half their present 
rents? 

Lands : why not double their present prices : why 
not half their present prices ? 

Grold : why not put an ounce weight to the £1 
why not coin an ounce into £5 : into £10 : into £100 ? 

Silver: why not double or diminish by half the 
present weight of the silver coins ? 

The economist will answer, that demand and supply 
settle these matters : the demand for bread, the demand 
for labour, the demand for houses, the dem^sA fe^ 
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lands, the demand tor gold, the demand for silver: 
the supply of bread, the supply of labour, the supply of 
houses, the supply of lands, the supply of gold, the 
supply of silver. But in what manner ? This he 
should be required to show: his answer being too 
general, too vague — a petitio principii, or begging of 
the question. 

The value of anything — ^the amount of money it will 
command. 

A loaf of bread commands 8d., which therefore is the 
value of a loaf of bread. 

Six shillings a-day the wages of a skilled workman : 
that sum, therefore, the value of a skilled workman. 

Amount of money — the value of conmiodities and 
services. 

By the rule of three : as the amount of money is to 
the quantity of services and commodities so is the 
value of services and commodities : a smaller amount 
of money, more value : a larger amount of money, less 
value. 

Such is our value theory. And, strange to add, it 
must neither be strained to laxity, nor to contraction — 
as then it would not hold together. Pushed far in the 
direction of contraction, utter ruin would be brought 
about — all but universal ruin. Pushed far in the 
direction of expansion, the theory would be found to be 
a device of the great money-makers for additional 
money-making. 

An illustration of the working, the pressure, and the 
injustice of the theory : — 

The cabinet-making trade ot London is cai-ried on 
in the neighbourhood of Finsbury — about Old Street, 
Curtain Road, and Finsbury Pavement. It is a trade in 
the hands of jobbing workmen, who buy their material 
weekly, and work it up weekly. 

They begin work on Monday mornings, and stop 
work on Friday evenings. 

On Saturday mornings their week's work is put upon 
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a Tjari^W, fthd fbrthwitti a f^uM li»i made o* the nhop* 
of the greAt dealers, or gJ^eiett fiimishers. 

** Do you ivant a dra^ng-room suite ?" 

^* Do ^u want a dining-room Suite ?" 

" Do you want a bed^room atdtfe ?" 

*' Do Jiott watit a wardrobe ?" 

** Do you want half-a-dossen chairs ?" 

** Do ydti want a centre table P" 

And BO bii; 

Hereafter the reader will recognise the barrows. 
GreneraUy one ca4*e-worn into, and one half-stiirved 
looking, lad in charge of each b&irow; and the 
furniture white or unpolished. 

To^Atds six o'clock a dozen, or it may be flftyj bfttrow 
loads are Unsold weekly : and what How i« to be done ? 

There is but one way out of the embarras^tiietit. The 
barrows must next mak© the roiitid of the sweating 
shbpd. 

TherCj chairs that for material and labour cost the 
workthan 25s. to 28li. eaoh^ are now parted with at SOs. 
each ; and to the shame of the cabitiet^making trade be 
it added, there aj*e ^ell-authentioated instances of «ich 
payments being made by cheque, and of such cheques 
being cashed outside of the sweating shops— on 
8weatlng*shop aocount — at a dilioount of five shillings 
In the pound. 

The jobbing workman cannot tide over the Saturday 
night without money. The hands who hav© been hop- 
ing him hate no money. He himself has no money« 
And his merchant for mate)rial mUBt not be tlrified 
with — ^he niurt be paid before the day is over. 

Like the shirts and clothes we wea^, the furhitnre 
of bur hoUseid, niansions, palaces, has, as a rule, beea 
sweated ; the ^' shop,'' " firm/' ** house," who supplied 
it having either picked it up froih the Saturday mght 
barrows^ or bargained for it, to a £EU*thing^ to be made 
by the Saturday night barrowmen; 

Now, obViouidyi tbe>m«8 df the i3^iu^^ttidakJiss%\!xM^ 
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azid munibipaf'^wQuid soon ^arisli tE^Mgl^otit^tfiLe 
country, aa in Switzerland smii Germany, aftd tariffi 
would be agreed on, fixing the pero^ttage qI ad^mces 
on all manti&ottired artioles. For once the supply of 
everjrthing would be known ; and for Qnc% also^ the 
demand mv everything would be known* Our friend the 
jobbing Workman in the dabinet-maMng trade, would, as 
a oonsequence, he apprised when chairg and tabkg were 
in excess ; and similarly the operatives in eVerjr eHbaer 
branch of trade. That which has been said ah^s as 
inevitable would not happen : improvid^ce in produc- 
tion, mad specnlatioB. These are inseparable from the 
present system^— panic and prostration being periodical ; 
while they are next to impossible imder a practioaUy 
ujllimited issue of Bank of England notes — Switzerland 
and Germany, where there are practiciJily unlimited 
note issues, being singularly free from trade embarrase- 
ments- 

It is noteworthy and remarkable that what is the 
vice of a limited supply of notes — our present evil***- 
should be imputed to an unlimited supply of notes, and 
held to be an unanswerable objection to the practice. 

One point more : the implications of the theory of 
value impose a grave responsibility on the supporters of 
the present money system — the responsibility of an 
arbitrary settlement of price and wages. 

The theory is : a smaller amount of money more 
value. Then for the high price of bread we are 
indebted to the smaller amount of money. We. have 
the 41b. loaf at 8d. instead of at Id. — ^that high prices 
may be maintained. We have workmen's houses at 
8s. a week instead of at Is. a-week— that high prices 
may be maintained. 

The answer will be, that no harm is done, as com- 
pensation is derived from wages and salaries : these 
also being higher because of the smaller amount of 
notes in circillation. 

But,, obviously, this m unsatiirfiactory : the circum- 
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stances of some persons exposing them to more hard- 
ship, than the circumstances of others. For instance, 
the family man, as compared with the single man : the 
latter enjoying the higher wages, the former groaning 
under the burden of the higher prices for everything his 
family needs. 

Besides, has it not occurred to the supporters of the 
value theory that the same phenomena cannot be 
accounted for by contradictories ? Everybody is told 
that the price of bread and the rate of wages are deter- 
mined by the relation of the supply to the demand of 
each : whereas everything being bought and sold under 
the regulation of the value theory, the operation of the 
law of the supply of commodities and the demand for 
them is necessarily excluded and inoperative. 

Thus beaten in logic, what remains ? This simply: 
that the limitation of the supply of notes, and lie 
arbitrary interference with value are advantageous to 
those who prosper under them, and dieadvantageous to 
those who suffer under them — these last, unhappily, 
being the mass of the English people. 

In truth, in argument, in morality and in expediency, 
the jobbing worlanan's chairs would be a better bank 
note security in the vaults of the Bank of England than 
the gold at present tiiere. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE MIDDLEMAN. 



*^ Such crimes as theft, gambling, fraud in business, bribery, etc, con- 
sist in unjustly obtaining property without rendering an equivalent. To 
obtain Idbov/r without rendering a fair equivalent is also a violation of the 
rights of property." — Kellooo. 

The middleman, as the name implies, is the go-between 
of production and consumption. He brings the two 
together, and for so doing is supported by one or other, 
or by both. That production and consumption are so 
wide apart as to provide standing-room for the middle- 
man, is conclusive, on the point that either, at any 
time, may bring to its aid large and beneficial forces. 
Production dispensing with the middleman would gene- 
rally find its returns enormously enlarged: and con- 
sumption dispensing with him would purchase every- 
thing at a greatly diminished price. 

In some of the Swiss cantons the public service— as 
in our postal service — takes the part of the middleman : 
thereby, at least, reducing the go-between burden to a 
minimum. In those cantons the public service letter- 
carriers give the orthodox double knock at breakfast 
time. Half an hour later, by reason of the gi'eater 
weight, the public service hand-cart boys repeat the 
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knock : delivering the parcels that were ordered from 
some near or distant to^vn. Yet half-an-hour more, by 
reason of the delay' in loading, the public-service fur- 
niture van pulls up with the furniture, or other things 
of bulk, ordered some days before. 

The public service of the cantons in question provide 
printed slips — ^a compromise between those of our own 
money-order offices and those of our telegraph offices— 
on which may be inscribed the orders for a book, a 
ham, a silk gown, a horse, a waggon-load of house 
furniture. These orders the public service attend to 
everywhere in Switzerland with the alacrity and exact- 
ness of public servants. 

In short, the Post-office of Switzerland brings to- 
gether, to the full extent practicable, the producer and 
the . consumer : thereby securing to the producer a 
larger price, and to the consumer a cheaper article — 
the gam on the one hand and the saving on the other 
resulting from a division of what would have been the 
portion of the middleman. 

Of late, among ourselves, the system of co-operative 
trading has received a large extension, and, on the 
whole, its good results. Most articles of personal 
and family use may now be obtained at a considerable 
discount from the ordinary shop prices : but as yet, on 
the one hand, the public are not so free buyers as they 
might be ; and, on the other hand, the system is far 
from being worked out to its full extent. This is not 
the place for pointing out what might be done, and 
what, doubtless, will ont day be done. Enough here 
that attention is called to the fact that production is 
daily crippled and impoverished by what, in a better 
orga,nized condition of society, should prove the useless 
services of the middleman : and that, daily, consumption 
is stinted and restrained by what, in a better orgam'zed 
condition of society, would be unknown-— the exactions 
of the middleman. 

Of late, also, among ourselves, there has been an 

H 
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a,ttempt by gmall manufacturers — ^notably, of women's 
iBtookwg»-^to sell direct to the consumer, the induce- 
ment being the sale of stockings at hjjf the prices 
charged by the shopkeeper. For the enpourageiuent 
and development of this most hopeful and inevitable 
trade, the FostToffice authorities miipt take a leaf from 
the book of the Swiss Post^fljce : carry parcels ^ well 
as letters : and q^rry provipions, flxraitwe, and the like, 
as well as newspaper3 and patterns, The Post^fl^ce — 
thenceforward become the I^ublic Service— ^should tpte 
our orders for coal from the pit's mouth : our orders for 
potatoes from the hfu'vest neld: our orders for beef, 
mutton, pork, poultry, and butter from the farm-yard : 
our orders for clothes, and, indeed, of all that we 
require, from th^ producers, 

Up to this high elevation the civilization of Swit^ser- 
land has worked already : and Grermany in part is doing 
likewise. It is for the masses of the hard-working pro- 
ducers of this country to spe^.k o|it unitedly and firmly ; 
and then, as in some other good works, England — ^in 
this of bringing, together production and consumption, 
and dispensing with flie middleiftan — may take the lead. 

Example will show the pharacter, the operations, ^d 
the ej^nt of the influence of the middlepian. Qe is 
the person against whom, in days gone by, there were 
numerous penal statutes — ^those for forestalling and 
regrating. So he is a well-k?iown person : uirthopgbt 
of now-a-days, as we have become used to accept it ^ 
right for persons to do as they^will, m long as they keep 
from certain specifeed form^ of wron^. Whether or 
not we ar^ right in thi^ laxity of opinion, is a, questioa 
that need not now be raised. 

Suppofife, some market day, we step into the Com 
Bxchflnge, Mark Lane, Suppose, furfljer, we go behind 
the stalls, and have ^K^cess to the secrets of my frieudi 
Mr. Scrag^— one of the leading com ftctojWf 

" 'Mommg, Scragg/' 
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" 'Mornin', SBag/' 

" Things brisk ? '' 

" Putty lively : ^ good deal of fingering of samples 
when business opened : so, as usual, interpreting that as 
an uneasy state of the public mind, I asked apid got 
5s. more a quarter all round than the prices of last 
market day/^ 

'' Profit, what ? " 

" Well, let me see : 100 quarters of Essex wheat I 
picked up after harvest, just when farmers were getting 
uneasy about their rents ; what did it cost me ? Yes, 
42s., and sold to-day at 72s. — ^leaves me £150 gross, 
say £130 net. With 150 quarters of Kent wheat I did 
not come out so well, having bought it a month later : . 
it stood me 528. and sold to-day at 72s. — leaves me 
j6150 gross, say £120 net. On oats and beans I net 
£100 : and a parcel of, Indian corn nets me £50. 
Day's clearings net £400, which I get instead of the 
farmers.'* 

Suppose, from Mark Lane, we pass to the Baltic, in 
Threadneedle Street : and suppose, further, that we are 
privileged to see the hands of the Greeks and their 
co-operators. 

" 'Morning, Kite." 

" 'Momin', White." 

" This is the settling day for 20,000 quarters of 
maize ftom the Danube : to-da/s price, 5s. dilBFerence." 

" Ah, you have me. Well, business is business : I 
shall draw a cheque at twelve o'clock to-morrow." 

" 'Morning, Smite." 

" 'Mornin', White." 

" Heard from Mark Lane : wheat 5s. higher. This is 
settling day for 10,000 quarters of wheat." 

" All right." 

In these every-day transactions the first point to 
notice is that certain vague fingerings of the samples 
have led to an advance of 56. On a market day 
fingerings imply active inquiry: no fingerings a dull 
market, with declining prices. 
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How many fingerings suggest to the porn factor an 
advance of one shilling? how many more fingerings 
the advance of five shillings ? Demand at Mark Lane 
is as vague a word as a man could use : for the market 
is over or nearly over before the most active and best 
informed could find out — even approximately — whether 
much or little had been sold. 

The second point to notice is, that the necessities of 
the farmer oblige him to force sales for rent : if 428. is 
the price when he needs money, he must sell at 42s., 
although morally certain that in six weeks' time the 
same wheat would command 528. The middleman 
foreseeing this, steps in and secures the prize. 

The third point to notice is, that speculative dealings 
in grain, as in stocks and shares, may enhance or 
depreciate prices — ^nay, even maintain a constantly 
inflated price — without the speculators possessing grain 
or intending to possess it. The speculator may sell or 
buy for a rise or fall in prices : getting or giving the 
differences between the market prices of the days of 
contracting and the days of settling. In short, there 
are two classes of middlemen in the grain trade : one 
class who actually speculate in grain, and another class 
Avlio speculate in the differences in the prices of grain. 

'^ But," remarks the Political Economist, " the 
practice is as broad as it is long : all the grain grown 
finds its way sooner or later to the corn chandlers and 
the bakers : so that, by a beautiful law of harmony and 
adaptation, the corn market, very much after the 
fashion of a ship at sea, adjusts itself — the ups and 
downs compensating and balancing each other." 

To this it may be answered, if the ups and downs 
are the effect of speculation, they may have various bad 
effects. A speculative advance may give a wrong 
direction to a farmer's efforts : turn him from cattle to 
grain — only in the end to disappoint him. On the 
other hand, a speculative fall may turn a farmer from 
grain to cattle, and as before, only in the end to dis- 
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appoint him. Again, a speculative advance inay pinch 
the poor so severely that, in many instances, it may be 
the last straw breaking the camel's back : depriving 
some of dinner, some of supper, and absolutely starving 
others — evils that a subsequent speculative fall would 
not atone for. 

That it would be a difficulty, if not an impossibility, 
to get rid of the middleman in grain is no answer to 
the fact that he is a parasite fastening and feeding on 
the products of agricultural labour— to the full extent 
that they admit of being fastened on and fed on. 

Suppose, next, we step into the Commercial Sale 
Room, and read the programme of the day : — 

11 o'clock — 10,000 b^es of cotton. 

12 o'clock— 10,000 bales of wool. 

1 o'clock— 50,000 hides. 

2 o'clock — 2,000 barrels tallow. 

3 o'clock — 25,000 loads of wood. 

4 o'clock — ^5,000 tons sulphur. 

"Well, gentlemen, are you all done for this long 
staple Queensland cotton ? Going — ^gone." 

" How many will you take ?" 

" 1,000." 

'' Enter them to Mr. Bruce, 12Jd." 

Passing by the middleman in Queensland who col- 
lected the cotton at lOd. from the planters, and received 
on shipment at Brisbane Is. advance from the bank, 
whose agent has put the cotton into the Commercial 
Sale Eoom for realization, let us turn to the English 
middleman in cotton, who has just become the buyer. 

He is of opinion that cotton is to be higher, and he 
has bought for a rise : that is, he has bought to sell 
when he can at a profit. 

He may or may not have the means to pay for his 
purchase : but that is of no consequence, as, being 
known, and occupying a certain social or mercantile 
position, his banker will advance the whole purchase 
money. To any one indeed with £100 fox xaax^sx^^c?^ 
banker will advance the money. ^B 
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abstained from eating it — and the deserving and discern- 
ing British public are in the full enjoyment of its use ; 
just as much as if it belonged to them, and not to 
Baron Kothschild. It sets in motion various branches 
of British industry ; it supports various departments of 
British commerce ; it cheers hearts, homes, and so on, 
and so on. 

One of the reputed early uses of this £40,000,000 is 
said to have been the purchase of the City or Money 
column of the H^mes, and the transfer from the Baron*s 
office to the City office of the Times of one of the 
smartest clerks for the post of Editor. For it is one 
of the reputed peculiarities of property in the Times, 
that one proprietor owns the City column, another owns 
the column of births, marriages, and deaths : others own 
certain advertising columns ; others, again, own the lead- 
ing columns which make and unmake ministries ; and, 
lastly, others own the columns of legal and scientific 
news which now and then make baronetcies and barons. 
Assuming the reputed form of ownership to be true, it 
is a novel combination on the principle of co-operation. 

One of the quasi advantages of the reputed owner- 
ship of the City column by Baron Eothschild and of 
the City Editor's reputed dependence on Baron Eoths- 
child scarcely needs pointing out. 

The Baron will always be conservative in money 
matters: may be implicitly trusted not to originate 
unsafe or hasty money changes — none certainly to his 
own prejudice nor to that of the commonwealth of capital. 

Moreover, the City column of the Times as the 
reputed property of Baron Eothschild may similarly be 
counted on as the consistent opponent of any money 
project whose object is to admit the working classes 
into the commonwealth of capital ; and on the other 
hand, it will always be found on the safe side of the 
Baron, whether the question of the day is an Argentine 
mine, a Eussian loan, or the making light of a 20 per 
cent, rate by the Bank of England. 
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DUttsaodated fimn tbe CHr aSce of the Ilaes, the 
oon&sdcn must be made that tlie Banm's reputed wealth 
raises $<Miie awkward qiiestk»i8. 

Tbe nigbtmaze of Baroa Botbscbfld's life must be 
the diqiosal of a part— a large part — of bis surplus 
iDOCHoe, so diat a scHt of dng maj be put oo the 
gecxnetrical power of aocomulatHm; so ihmi the whole of 
Emglamd, ami for Hud wsaiter the wkok worU^ mmg woi 
too mom bekmg to him amd Jus. 

i&10,000,OrX) inrested at 5 pa- cent Tidds the 
encxmous ammal sum of £2,000.000. 

j840,000,000 iuTested at 10 per. oeaL jidds the 
enormous annual sum of £4,000,0001 

£10,000,000 iuTested at 12| per cent— die probaUe 
average return from the investment at the Baron — 
Tidds the enfinnous annual sum cf £5.000,000. 

Assuming that the Baron eats up or ftHMannf^Jt 
£lfi(jO daOv, he presumablj finds Jiimaplf m this 
po$itirjo: — 

Arinual buxaae i^,000.000 

Annual exnenditure 363.000 



.Annual surplus £4.635,U00 

Assuming further that aunuaDr for 30 Tears he 
to invest thi^ £4,$35j00O — ^prinapal and inleieBt — at 
10 per cent., where would hs and our saooesson re^ 
spectiveJr find themsdres in the jear of Grace 1900? 

A momeot's re&ienoe to Banoe's oompoond interest 
table?^ — the taUer of all the mawrap^t^ offices — will set 
at rest the qptsstimi : — 

£1 in 30 vears a: 10 per cent. £1W IOsl 

£4/:35/M in »J jear? at 10 pa- cent. £7<K,457 JOu 
If sTj dispoi?€d, die Baron maj make Ae United 
Kingdom iDdebCad to his sicoeBBocs in 1900— in a sum 
larger than the present natioDal ddit. To aceoo^idi 
thi^ he has oolv to qiend a trifle ks$ dan £I.O0O dailr. 
« Hurrah! •"' cries the Cobden Gubi '-Bunah! ~ 
ei^Kcs the ig^bcct of Adam Smith. 
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« 

" Hurrah t" cries the PoKtical Economy professors 
—the successors of Baron Eothschild will be able to 
fiimish employment to unborn thousands. 

As, however, for the mass of the English people, they, 
before then, would have been pretty well pushed out of 
England, just as the Irish are, and for long have beqn, 
undergoing pushing out from Ireland. 

In short, in Baron Eothschild there is the greatest 
living example of the abuse of unrestrained wealth 
accumulation. And this reflection is suggestive of 
the other, that while many persons have amassed 
millions in the City of London, the memory of not one 
survives as ever having done a single shilling's-Worth of 
good! 

Take Peabody's metnory in connexion With one of 
the periodical reports of the working of his benefac- 
tions : — 

To the original fund of £150,000, there has been 
added from rents and interest, £26,809 13s. 8d, ; and 
after deducting from the amount the expenses attend- 
ing its administration, there retUained at the end of 
the year 1869, property in land, buildings, and cash 
in hand, to the amount of £176,079 88. lid. The 
trustees now possess, under the first trust, four groups 
of buildings, situated in Bpitalfields, Islington, Shad- 
well, and Westminster : providing collectively accom- 
modation for 498 families, irrespective of the rooms 
assigned to the superintendents and porters. A fifth 
range of four blocks at Chelsea of somewhat different 
construction, affording tenements for 68 families, is 
approaching completion. The tenements are of one, 
two, and three rooms each, and the weekly rent varies 
from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d., according to the number of 
rooms and desirableness of location. The trustees also 
possess a site at Bermondsey not yet built upon. The 
continued stagnation of trade at Shadwell and its 
vicinityy and the depressed state of the working classes 
in that part of London, have \)eeii unfavourable to the 
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fHHug of thd btdldingd there, about one-fburth of the 
tenements teing unoocUpied. At all the othel^ bilUd- 
ings thel*e is an in6reasing demand foi* dwellings in 
excels of adcommodation. The second dontition of 
£200,000, which only becatHe Available fol* building 
puir^oses in July last, has been incf eased by interest to 
the extent of £9j471 Os. 7d. Undel* this thlst the 
trustees have procured land at Brixton, Chelsea, and 
Southwark. Mr. Peabody, by his last will and testa- 
ment, added to the second trust the sum of £160,000 ; 
but this, by the terms of the gift, will not become avail- 
able until 1873. The sum total of his gifts to the two 
trusts amounts to jE500,000. The cost of the general 
management of the trusts during the past year, . 
inclufing salaries, was £293 13s. Bd. The fiscal 
statement of the first trust from its commencement in 
1862, to the end of December, 1869, is as follows : — 
Dr. — Original fund, £150,000 ; Interest earned, 
£16,018 3s. 9d. ; rents, £10,791 9s. lid. ; total, 
£1?'6,809 13b. 8d. Or.— Paid for land and buildings, 
£159,346 19s. 6d. ; expense bf Management from 1862 
to Slst December, 1868, £1 436 lis. 3d. ; ditto 
from 3l8t December 1868, to 31st December, 1869, 
£293 13s. 6d. : East Indian Railway 5 per Oont. 
Debentures, £5,148 78. 6d. ; Ca h at interest, £7,000 ; 
ditto at interest Bank of England, £3,576 lis. ; ditto 
in hand, £7 lis. ; total, £176,809 13s. 8d. The 
following is the financial statement of the second trust 
to the Blst December, 1869 : — ^Dr. — Ori^nal fund, 
£100,000 ; farther donation, £100,000 ; interest earned, 
£9,230 48. Id. ; rents, Brixtott estate, £240 168. 6d. ; 
total, £209 471 Ob. 7d. Cr.— The Brixton estate, 
£16,311 168. 3d.; Consok, £46,875; East Indian 
BailwtEty 5 per Oent Debentures, £2,757 15s. 7d. ; 
London and North-Westem Bdilway 4 J per Cent, 
£10,034 178. ; Otedt Indian Peninsular Railway 4| 
per Cent, £2,515 18s. 9d. -London and South-Weitenv 
Bailwaj 4 per Cent., £2D,Q00\ Ctt^»e8b voJ^zsev^n 
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£4,235 68. 4d. ; Magdalen Hospital property, £13,200 ; 
expense account, £85 7s. ; cash at interest, £93,282 15s. ; 
ditto at Bank of England, £662 4s. 8d.; total, 
£209,471 Os. 7d. The following table shows the cost 
of each estate, gross income for the past year, rate per 
cent, of expenditure, which includes rates, taxes, 
insurance, repairs, and working expenses, to income, 
and the rate per cent, on the cost : — 

Gross P« cent of 

Cost. Income. Expenses. Expoise. 

£ 8. d. £ s. d* £ s. d. 



Spitalfields 27,215 11 3 

Islington 40,436 9 7 

Shadwell 44,972 3 1 

Westminster 30,700 2 10 



1,036 10 8 

1,605 15 9 

1,532 4 6 

1,14412 9 



387 18 6 
605 2 6 
711 16 4 
379 17 11 



37i 
37i 
46 
33 



In the words of " Wealth and Poverty Considered :" — 

" In one hundred years the returns properly applied, 
the Peabody trusts will admit of the erection of 339 
new houses ; and similarly the Waterlow trust will 
admit of the erection of 339 new houses." 

" The erection of these 678 new houses will fill a- 
comer within the City limits." 

" In a second hundred years the Peabody and 
Waterlow houses will fill three parts of the City.^' 

^* In a third hundred years the Peabody and Water- 
low houses will extend from Mile End Grate to 
Hyde Park Comer, and from the line of the Thames to 

Highgate." 

♦ ♦ * -x- * * 

" Peabody houses for the poor of London that would 
yield 2 per cent, per annum on the outlay, would have 
been an imperishable memorial to Mr. Peabody, and 
inscribed his name with the benefactors of his kind.'' 

" But Peabody houses to yield 6 per cent, per annum 
leave the poor of London where it found them, and 
perpetuate, by practical example — so long as such 
monuments will be suffered to perpetuate anything — 
the method of a life of successftd usury.'' 
Mr. Feabody gave when he Y^a^ svxie there would 
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be a roll of drums : he forebore when in the least 
doubtfiil about the drums. He was never known to 
help a poor person — not even a poor American. He 
has a sister, a widow with a family, who keeps a 
thread-and-needle shop in Brooklyn, New York, and 
that never received a penny from him — needy, as it 
is said^ she often has been. 

The memories of other City millionaires are equally 
memories of execration, as the memory of Thornton, 
the memory of Dunbar, and the memory of Morrison. 

Not one good deed can be recorded of these men. 
Thornton was held in such contempt as to be known as 
" Dickey." When applied to on behalf of a widow and 
family of one of his captains who had died on the 
coast of Africa or elsewhere — ^indeed, when applied to 
for any charitable aid whatever, his one answer was— 
** Sympathy does not pay.^* 

Duncan Dunbar used his great wealth for the prac- 
tical reduction of Limehouse and Poplar to destitution. 
No shipping tradesman could keep his feet beside him ; 
he either ruined them all, or was the one great obstacle 
to their getting on. He carried on business in one and 
all of the shipping trades ; and the ambition of his life 
was to crush one and all of his opponents. 

Morrison lost his hpart first in his millions ; next his 
head. His last years were darkened by the fear that 
his millions would, in the end, be inadequate for his sup- 
port, and it has been said that to humour him the work- 
house authorities of one of the City wprkhouses allowed 
him to attend once a-week with the ottt-door paupers to 
receive a shilling and a loaf of bread. At last, like 
Dunbar, Thornton, Peabody, and the rest — the rich 
man died, and was carried to Abraham's bosom. 

There is no better test of the right use of Wealth 
than that furnished by the Scotch paraphrase : — 

" Go, bid the hungry orphan be 
With thy abundance blest : 
Invite the wanderer to thy gate^ 
And spread the couch, o? Te^\,, 
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'* Let sucl^ as feel oppression's load 
Thy tender pity share : 
And let thelielpless, homeless poor 

Be thy peculiar care. 

• 

** Let him who pines with piercing cold 
By thee be warmed and olad : 
Be thine the blissM task to make 
The downcast mourner glad.'' 

ISumming up : The principles fumisji no justificfttiow 
for the poverty of English labour — for its terrible 
degradation. The man who does the work finds it next 
to impossible to live ; while the ji^an whose most timous 
occupation is the making of laws for his own security 
lives in idleness and abundance. 

It is now time to turn to a programme of ameliorg-. 
tion and change. The programme of the future, tbat 
ignores Whig and Tory, Gladstone and Disraeli, Axmj 
Bill, Ballot Bill, and the rest ; and that by their re- 
storation to their own soil puts before every other thing 
the supremacy and sovereignty of the masses of the 
English people. 



PART III. 



NEW REFORM PROGRAMME. 



I. 



SinVmts: 



h THE LAND. 

II. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

IIL EIGHT HOURS' WORK. 

IV. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

V. RECREATION. 

VL PUBLIC MARKETS. 

Vn. THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 



CHAPTEB I. 



THE LAND. 



" To rescue the families of our workmen from the dismal lanes, crowded 
alleys, and unwholesome dwellings of our towns, and plant them out in 
the clear: where, in the middle of a garden, in a detached homestead, in 
wholesome air and sunshine, they may live and grow up strong, healthy 
and pure, under the influeaces of a well-ordered home." — Adopted hy ike 
Trades Representatives, 27th Janua/ryj 1871. 

If any of the Crystal Palace gala days were attended^ 
this discovery would be made — that the ordinary sized 
Englishman of five-and-twenty years ago can look over 
the heads of nearly all the working men he meets. 
And, if curious about this discovery, he were to inquire 
whether there is any difficulty in getting tall men for 
the army, he would find, in the official reports of the 
recruiting officers, that jfrom time to time the standard 
heights have been lowered, and that at present it is 
next to impossible to get men at the reduced standards. 
Without circumlocution, the recruiting officers report a 
gradual deterioration in the breed of Englishmen. The 
present recruiting prospect is " short " companies to the 
line regiments— -companies of men scarcely exceeding 
five feet in height. 

The cause of this deterioration in the breed of 
Tnglishmen — dismal lanes, crowded alleys, and unwhole- 
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some dwellings. The remedy for this deterioration — 
planting them out in the clear : where, in the middle of 
a garden, in a detached homestead, in wholesome air 
and sunshine, they may live, and grow up strong, 
healthy and pure, under the influences of a well- 
ordered home. 

What shall be said of the bane and the antidote ? 

The workman's home in a great town! For this 
surprise take the Fenchurch Street train to Stratford, 
and next, the Stratford train to Shoreditch : there — even 
from the outside — ^is to be §een all that Manchester and 
Blackburn can reveal. Great rows of slimy-looking, 
two-storey houses : each house with a small back yard, 
in which is an open-doored privy, and an open water 
cask or cistern : each house with its chimney more or 
less tumbling down: each house with its windows in 
some stage of dilapidation: each house with less or 
more of its children in the small back yard. 

Some of the window sashes being raised, a passing 
glance is had at the condition of the inmates. The 
first open window discloses a crowd of dirty-looking 
women plying sewing-machines. They take no notice 
of the passing train. With sewing-machines they 
should do well ? Alas ! in many cases — indeed, in 
most cases — ^the condition of the hand sewer has long 
since been reached by the machine sewer. Those who 
give out machine work do as they always have done — 
they make the prices for the work : they give for an 
over hard week's work what they think is enough for a 
single worker to live upon, and heed not the provision 
a worker ought to be able to make for a rainy day— for 
a week of no work, for a fortnight of no work, for a 
month of no work I Spurts of constant, better-paid 
work there sometimes are ; but as in every stream there 
is an eddy, so in machine-sevdng work there are sewers 
that no spurts reach, and that no better-paid work 
cheer. The depression of ill-requited seam sewing ! 
The anxiety of no employment ! The pangs of hunger ! 
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The terror of inability to pav rent ! That such should 
fell into the snares of crime— that thej should be 
drunken, wanton, and as bad as wanton, is not sur- 
prising. That, however, they should be. the sisters, the 
mothers, the wives of Englishmen, is calamity sufficient 
for our wearing sackcloth. From an impure fountain, 
impure water. From degraded women, degraded oflf- 
spring. From homes with empty cupboards, a breed of 
Englishmen, whose height is somewhat lower than the 
lowest of the last reduced regulation standard. 

Opposite a stopping place — ^the stopping place of 
Stepney station — another open window. Near by, 
sufficiently near to see the passing train, but not so 
much so as to attract attention from it, a hairy-feced 
man is roughly propped up with bedding. At the 
other side, also half hidden, a bare-armed woman is 
rubbing clothes in a smoking wash-tub. Grazing over 
the window-sill, a forest of little heads. The home of a 
sick Englishman ; his sickness ministered to by God's 
best blessing to a poor man — an honest, working wife. 
Should he sicken unto death, such a wife may struggle 
on, imcheered by any one, imhelped by any one ; but in 
the nature of things, her struggle will not conduce to 
the rearing of robust men and women. Good-bye, poor 
fellow — noble fellow ! Who but you could bear up 
imdcr the trial of sickness with such surroundings ? 
The most of us it would kill outright. 

More open mndows, disclosing other forms of 
wretchedness. Numberless closed windows, hiding 
wretchedness. Some streets of less than average width ; 
some of more than average width. Some narrow lanes 
leading up to houses without back yards ; others lead- 
ing to houses with considerable unbuilt-on spaces, more 
or less littered with rubbish of various sorts — as rags 
in sacks, packing-cases, old cabs, carts, and builders' 
scaffold poles. 

To arrive at Shoreditch is deliverance from oppres- 
sion — ^the oppression of the thought that one-half of us 
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do not know how the other half live— the oppression 
of the thought that as the longest and the hardest 
Canadian winter breaks up at last, so at length must 
break up this degradation and injustice. 

The antidote : to transplant justice from the soils of 
Switzerland and Germany ; to give to Englishmen the 
comforts, benefits, and chances in the world of the 
Swiss and German. 

An English town like Blackburn would be dealt 
with in some such fashion as this, under the Swiss 
system : — 

1. Five years would be allowed for the restoration of 
the people to the soil ; and the expense of the restora- 
tion would be borne as follows : one-third by the general 
government or the population at large; one-third by 
the county within which Blackburn is included ; and 
one-third by the town of Blackburn. 

2. From the most central point in the town of Black- 
burn a circle would be described — after the manner of 
the three miles circle from Charing Cross— that would 
include the town of Blackburn. This would form the 
inner or old town circle. Next, an outer circle would 
1)0 described, that would give a clear outside radius of 
five miles. This would be the outer or new town circle. 
Into the outer circle the inhabitants of the dismal lanes, 
crowded alleys, and unwholesome dwellings would be 
first planted out— each provided with a detached home- 
stead, comfortably but plainly furnished ; each pro- 
vided with a well-stocked garden ; each i)rovided with 
two or more cows, and with two or more pigs ; each, in 
short, provided with the means of full subsistence from 
the soil. 

3. As much as possible of the five-mile radius of the 
outer circle would be devoted to farming purposes by 
tenant-farmers — the rents paid by such tenant-farmers 
to be applied to the general purposes of the town. 

4. As much as possible of the five-mile radius of the 
outer circle would be devoted to common land rights — 
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chiefly rights of pasture for the cows of the planted-oiit 
and the town families. 

After such a fashion Blackburn would be dealt with 
by Switzerland ; and sooner or. later, after a like fashion, 
Blackburn and all the Blackbums of the United King- 
dom will be dealt with by Parliament — if peace is to be 
preserved, and our conunercial greatness to be main- 
tained. 

For what is the effect — ^the economical effect — of 
the restoration of the soil of Switzerland to the people 
of Switzerland ; and the effect of the restoration of 
the German land of the Khine valley to the people of 
the Bhine valley? Listen, the professors in abstract 
science who fill the chairs of Political Economy in our 
colleges and universities ! Listen, also, the plain-spoken 
men who fought resolutely under Bright and Cobden ! 
Listen, likewise, the great self-made Manchester middle- 
class, whose wealth may yet take wing and leave them ! 

I am in the silk trade, and want to buy manufactured 
fabrics. Where can I be best served ? I am told, in 
Switzerland. 

I accordingly take the train to one of the Swiss manu- 
facturing towns ; but through ignorance of the ways of 
Switzerland, meet with an odd reception. 

*'* You must not come to Switzerland at this season, 
nor in autunm. Now we are in our fields planting, 
and in our vineyards dressing. In. the autumn we 
shall be harvesting grain, and making wine. Better 
return home at once, and for present use get what you 
want in Spitalfields or Covenfay. In a month^s time 
we shall be glad to take your orders — at half or even 
less than half what you have to pay in Spitalfields or 
Coventry.^' 

" You don't say so T' 

" But we do. Our people — ^we Swiss people — get 
our living from the land : your Spitalfields and Coventry 
people get their living from their wages : good times, 
fiur wages : bad times, starvation— or Yroik!cLQv\sfcJ' 
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"Ton stirprise me.'* 

" Yes ; thank God, our people— we Swiss people — 
have at last discovered the philosopher's stone : we find 
work for everybody : we make every family comfortable, 
and independent of the vicissitudes of trade and com- 
merce: we dispense with middlemen: we confer the 
advantages of banking on the poor instead of on the 
rich, as you do : we also do more — we put in practice 
compulsions that would be strange to you : we flog the 
druriard, the dissolute, and the idle : we select our 
own public servants, and if they refuse to serve us in 
the way we wish, we oblige them to leave Switzerland." 

" Astounding ! Then you don't trouble yourselves 
about free-trade, and protection, and Ohurch and State 
connexion, and contagious diseases, and such matters ?" 

" We care for none of these things." 

" And the land ?" 

" Generally, it belongs to the towns or municipalities 
—not to persons : and when a person dies, holding 
from the town or municipality, the town or munici- 
pality exercises its discretion as the ordinary landowner 
would do in continuing the occupation in the same 
family, or in transferring it to another." 

" No inconvenience from the practice ?*' 

" None whatever.- If we change the occupation from 
one family to another — as in a case of death— we pro- 
vide for the dispossessed family: put the various 
members in the way of well doing." 

" Do you advance them money ?" 

"No. Our help generally is in kind. We might 
put the wife of a deceased farmer into the occupation 
of a dairy, or into the possession of a shop. We do 
the .same for what you would call the vddows of the 
mechanic class. Then young fellows marrying, look to 
the town or municipality for a house, and for the other 
wherewith to begin the world fairly." 

*^ Communism, is it not P* 

'* Certainly ?iot. The commumstiq theory is oommou 
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public lands. He, however, follow shis ordinary trade ; 
seeking relaxation as his own farmer. If wages are a 
sixpence a-day, he takes the sixpence ; if six shillings, 
he takes the six shillings. He is a contented, peaceable 
— ^improving man. 

Fairly brought into competition with the English 
workman — and the latter as he is — ^the English work- 
man must soon succumb. 

The English workman has been divorced from the 
land, and depends solely on his wages. 

Al third of his wages goes for house rent ; and as we 
have just seen, his house internally is little better than 
a hovel. 

If, however, it is objected that the changes proposed 
are impracticable in England, the equally broad asser. 
tion may be hazarded that social good is cosmopolitan 
— good everywhere. 

Why not as applicable to England as to Switzer- 
land? 

He must be a bold man, or a well-informed one, to 
answer. He must know Switzerland better than the 
Swiss ; and England better than the English. Or he 
must prefer falsehood to the truth. 



OHAPTBE II. 



LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 



*^ To enable this to be effectually carried out, there must be created a 
perfect organizatioii for the self-government of counties, towns, and 
villages, with powers for the Acquisition and Disposal of Land for the 
Common Good." — Adopted by the Trades Representatives, 27th January, 
1871. 

« 

The whole machinery of change must be created in the 
ordinary way by Parliament ; and that Parliament may 
not merely take the initiative, but pass the bills speedily 
and in proper form, the trades imions must become the 
centres or pivots of systematically organized agitation ; 
and that this organized agitation may not flag or be 
impaired in influence, it must be exclusively supported 
by the working classes — either by subscriptions and 
donations, or, preferably, by appropriations from the 
profits of co-operative banking, to be established 
throughout the country. 

The computed realizable and available banking 
means of the working classes of the United Kingdom 
is between £70,000,000 and £80,000,000. At present 
this large sum forms the bulk of the capital of the 
middle class or masters' banks: and in iruth is em- 
ployed against the interests of its owners— the working 
classes — instead of in their favour^ as Political Economy 
has always taught. 
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These means, wholly withdrawn from its present 
investments, would overthrow one and all of the bank- 
ing institutions of the country — ^the Bank of England 
not excepted. 

It would also hustle many of the middle classes into 
bankruptcy ; and on many of these impose deserved 
trials of adversity— stripping them of their luxury, 
exposing them to the jeers and sympathies of the more 
fortunate ; and last, obliging them to work. 

On the other hand, the present enormous and often 
discreditable gains of the banks would remain with 
the working or producing classes ; as when the associa- 
tion of London bankers, wrongly named the Bank of 
England, put their heads together, and raise the rate 
of discount from the just, and even slightly excessive, 
rate of 2 per cent, to the unnecessary and usurious 
rate of 10 per cent. And likewise, the present— often 
large gains— of the middlemen or middle classes would 
continue with the working or producing classes. In 
short, while merited destruction overtook the few, need- 
ful and just benefit would attend the many. 

The realizable and available means of the working 
classes is at present in various unproductive forms. 
First, in every town the trades have larger or smaller 
sums in banks on deposit : the separate trades balances 
ranging from a few pounds to many thousand pounds. 
Secondly, the associated trades possess large Bank 
deposits, and also large tangible investments in Consols, 
etc. ; the funds of the Engineers being seldom less than 
£ 1 90,000, and frequently exceeding £250,000. Thirdly, 
there are investments in Friendly Societies; next, 
investments in savings banks ; in building societies ; 
and last, in co-operative societies. Aggregating these 
moneys they, as before observed, represent the large sum 
of £70,000,000 to £80,000,000. 

For the use of the whole of this money in banking 
purposes some legislation would be necessary; but 
there is an immediatdy available sum of upwards of 
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£30,000,000 requiring no legislative sanction for its 
instant application to good or evil. This £30,000,000 
forthwith applied to co-operative banking would 
speedily present a profit fund, out of which appropria- 
tions might be made for systematically organized 
agitation. For £30,000,000 would admit of the 
Gfltablishment of one general co-operative London bank, 
with a capital of £10,000,000, and of thirty provincial 
co-operative banks — ^ten with capitals of £1,000,000 
each, and twenty with capitals of £500,000 each. The 
minimum profit from these thirty-one banks — after 
allowing amply for losses — ^would be 15 per cent, per 
annum, or the large sum of £4,500,000. This, how- 
ever, would only represent the direct gains. The 
indirect gains to the working or producing classes would 
be much greater — ^indeed, so incredibly large, that it will 
be well not to venture on an estimate. For, under 
co-operative banking, the working or producing classes 
would be gradually lifted into the place of the middle- 
men or middle classes ; so as practically to dispense 
with middlemen, and to bring production and consump- 
tion into immediate contact. 

From a minimum banking profit of £4,500,000 
there could be an easy annual appropriation of 
£1,000,000 for systematically organized agitation, until 
all desirable legislative changes were brought about, 
and the institutions of the country established on — 
labour. 

The least objectionable form of agitation is that sug- 
gested by a union of the upper and the working classes : 
the peers to lead, the skilled working men to follow — 
the middlemen or middle classes to be excluded, and 
not recognised.- In the purity, intelligence, and refine- 
ment of the aristocracy, the working classes have the 
uteiost confidence : more confidence than in themselves, 
or than in any other class. A council of twelve peers 
and twelve representative working men would pemaps 
prove the best supreme council ; t\Y^\i ^\rt^^ %t^^ Vs^ 
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require for the working or prodacing classes the con- 
sideration to which, by their large aggregate capital, 
they are entitled; and secondly, to secure to them the 
advantages enjoyed by the competing working men of 
other countries. 

Should the aristocracy refuse to lead and help, the 
working classes may thenceforward feirly seet the 
advancement of their own interests without reference 
to the interests of the aristocracy. 

The following is the scheme of a village bank of ten 
members — of only ten co-operators. Various modifica- 
tions might be introduced. On much the same model, 
trades banks and town banks might be founded : — 

OBJECTS. 

1. Generally to secure to the poor of a village, by 
the business of banking, such advantages as 
may be derived from the prudent use of their 
savings. 

3. Generally to extend co-operative aid to industrial 
and trade purposes. 

3. Generally to provide for temporary embarrass- 
ments. 

DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL CREDITS. 

Each member is to pay in £1, which moneys are not 
to be withdrawn unless on retirement or expuLsion from 
the community. These moneys are to form a ftind of 
special credits, from which personal security loans of 
£2 may be granted on the guarantee of any other two 
of the community. No more than £8 shall ever at 
any one time be out on loan from the fund of special 
credits. Preferably the loans from the ftmd of special 
credits shall be in small sums, that in the aggregate 
will amount to £2 weekly, to be repaid in a month ; 
a course that for ever would admit of the lending of 
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£2 weekly. The interest on the loans should be an 
invariable 5 per cent. ; and in the event of the loss of 
any portion of the moneys of the fund of special credits, 
the same should be forthwith made good from the 
profits of the ordinary business of banking. 

DBPABTMENT OF GENERAL BANKING. 

Here, in sums of one shilling and upwards, the 
community of ten might lodge their ordinary moneys ; 
accounts being opened for the same. As between 
each other of the members of the community pay- 
ments by order would not involve the handling and 
transfer of moneys, but merely book entries from one 
account to another. The only handlings or transfers 
of money would arise when any of the members of 
the conmiunity made payments to persons who did 
not belong to the community. It would therefore 
be desirable that the members of the community deal 
as much as possible with each other, and as little a« 
possible with other people. 

Presumably, in the course of a few years (by the mere 
force of the advantages arising from co-operation), the 
average money deposits would be £100 — £10 a head ; 
while the moneyed transactions of the community 
(passing through the books of the bank) would be ten 
times more, or £1,000 annually. 

The general course of business would be such as 
reflection on the banking experience of this country 
and other countries reconmiends as the safest and the 
best : — 

1. The loans would be for a month. 

2. The weekly loans would be a fifth of the average 

weekly balance. 

3. No loans would be granted on personal security. 

All loans would be against goods — as manu- 
factured articles, as tools, as household effects ; 
and for the better securing of the assets of the 
bank, such goods would become recognised as 
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the property of the bank — ^the landlord of tbe 
borrower 8o recognising them, and so on. 

4. The interest on loans would be an invariable 5 per 

cent. 

5. In the event of any member of the coimtituiity 

desiring to withdraw his whole balance fh)m 
the Department of General Banking, one 
month's notice would be given ; but that such 
retiring member might be as ItittlB subjected to 
inconvenience as possible, he should, as &r as 

!)ossible, receive the whole sum of the w^eHy 
oans until he had been ftilly paid. 

6. In the event of the death of any member of Ae 

community, his interest should be forthwith 
transfeAed to his widow, or, in default of 
wife, should be forthwith dispensed for the 
benefit of his children, or such other persons 
as might be named by him, in such sums and 
for such purposes as the community diould 
direct. 

For the purpose of co-operative village baiddng a 
memorandum of agreement would answer every pur- 
pose : the moneys used being the current coin of the 
realm, and the business being that of an ordinary part- 
nership (without liability) for a specific purpose — ^the 
purpose of representing the real wealth of the poor by 
money, after the ordinary manner of the representation 
of the real wealth of the rich by money. 



CHAPTER III. 



EIGHT HOURS' WORK. 



*<Tbe next condition of the well-being of the tikilled workman if, th«t 
a dav*8 labour shall consist of eight hours of honest work«" — Adopted 
hy the Trades Bepresentatives, 27th January y \Wi\, 

The land question settled, and local self-gOTemment 
established on the principle of village, town, and county 
parliaments, the next serious question is the curtailment 
of the hours of labour — ^the well-being of the skilled 
workman requiring that a day's labour shall consist 
of eight hours of honest work. He requires thi-i for 
elementary education, practical knowleoge, and tech' 
nical ddll. He requires it also for moral and physical 
well-being in recreation, knowledge, and refinement 

Or, to put the reasons on lower ground, why not 
eight hours instead of nine hours or ten hours ? This 
question the opponents of eight hcKsr^ should answer — 
rationally. 

The eight hours^ movement wcold be annoxmced 
sufficiently in advance to admit of oootracts being 
framed on the aasumption cf eig^ boors ; and if, after- 
wards, ccAtractOTS were to di^Tegard the amiotmcemeixly 
they obviously would have no good cao^e of coixmlaiuL 

The contractors disposed of^ who else woold lupre 
reasoD to coinqplain? 
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" The general public." 

"How?" 

" Because the general public would suffer in time or 
money to the extent that the workman gained." 

Here issue may as well be joined. As a matter of 
experience and fact, all the good in a man may be got 
out of him in eight hours' application. He may do as 
much in eight hours as in mne or ten hours — or even 
in twelve hours. 

In times of great pressure, men have been got to 
work four-and-twenty hours, and even eight-and-forty 
hours —their strength sustained at intervals by roast 
beef, with a single glass of champagne, and an hour's 
nap on the floor : but the effort has always been dearly 
purchased. The man who has worked all day may be 
said to be good for nothing in working all night 
likewise. He loses spirit; and takes a drop to 
strengthen him. Shortly afterwards he is even more 
spiritless than before ; and indulging in a second and 
stiffer drop, the chances are, that if left for a few 
minutes to himself, he will be found on his bench or 
under it, indulging in the orthodox forty winks — the 
spirit willing, but the flesh weak. When roused up 
now — stupid, useless. 

Try eight hours' walking, eight hours' sitting, eight 
liours' riding, eight hours' rowing, eight hours' cx'icket- 
iug, eight liours', in short, at anything, and it will be 
felt that another hour is monstrous, and two hours 
more, barbarous. 

The muscular force of a man, like the intellectual 
force, is a certain quantity that a short time may use 
up, or that a longer time may use up : that may be used 
up in four, six, eight, ten, twelve, or twenty hours. 
A barrel of beer is also a certain quantity that may 
be run off quickly or slowly. In flftecii minutes or 
less we may empty the barrel by merely keeping the 
tap running ; and in a prize fight of less than an hour's 
duration the muscular energy of a man may become ^-o 
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wasted that he will not feel himself again for a week or 
more. 

Moreover, there would be this advantage in eight 
hours' work : in a time of pressure, two days' work might 
be crowded into a single day— one set of workers begin- 
ning at siK o'clock and keeping going (with half-an- 
hour for a snack) until half-past two ; a second set 
beginning at half-past two o'clock and keeping going 
(with half-^n-hour for a snack) until eleven. ProvisioQ 
might even be made for volunteers from the first turn 
to go on the second turn, thereby to earn a fortnight's 
wages weekly. With single turns, double the number 
of workers would find employment ; with double turns, 
young fellows, and young women also, for that matter, 
might temporarily forego knowledge and recreation for 
the sake of additional home comforts, or to provide for 
housekeeping. 

But the masters must be heard. 

** Our people know quite enough already, and on 
their hands they have enough spare time already." 

" But they are less informed than the Swiss or 
Germans of the same classes." 

" Very likely ; but our people are a different race — 
have'their own ways, and so on." 

" Race or peculiarities has, I suspect, nothing to do 
with such matters — the Negro being as capable of culti- 
vation as the Caucasian." 

** Well, our people are frightfiil drunkards, and to 
give them more leisure would be to help them on the 
road they are going — ^the road to destruction." 

This is all that can be said by the masters. 

The same arguments they have used against every 
concession wrung from them by the trades societies ; 
and, like the Tories, conscious of the want of cogency 
in those arguments, no sooner have they been beaten in 
argument, than they have as much as anybody rejoiced 
in the concessions. A great fight they will doubtless 
make over the inevitable eight hours' movement ; b»t 



as it promises to be the last effort of the kind, and as, 
moreover, when, as in the United States, eight hours 
becomes the lawful working day, some progress will 
have been made towards the dissolution of the trades 
societies — as with the new reform programme recog- 
nised and carried out, there would be nothing left to 
fight for or reasonably to desire. 

For it is not to be denied that trades unions had 
their ori^^ and still have their justification, in tiie 
necessity of securing to labour a reasonable recognition 
of its superior claims to consideration : labour is flesh 
and blood, brain and soul ; while, at the best, profit or 
middlemanism is the influence to command banking 
discounts from the ftmd of savings with which labour 
has propped up our baking system ; and while, at the 
best, rent — ^from its purely agricultural point ef view — 
is a wrongful appropriation by a few of what belong to 
everybody. 

The moment labour is satisfied with the reception of 
its claims to superior consideration than profit, rent, 
and political economy, and has been lifted to the Swiss 
and Gterman levels by the adoption of the new reform 
programme, its attention will immediately be given to 
piece-work labour as the best incentive to application, 
and as yielding the most rational return to labour. 
This piece-work custom has already made progress in 
the United States ; and, there, has been rendered pos- 
sible by the higher standpoint of American labour. 
The American working man may possess a homestead, 
and within and about that homestead he mav c^ather 
what he pleases ; and if that homestead and the 
things within it and ahowi it have been once paid 
by hira, there can be no subsequent alienation by 
himself from his wife and family, and no subsequent 
attachment for debt. Moreover, if a mere householder, 
^vithout a homestead, the American working man's 
house is his home and castle ; his landlord cannot 
distrain on his goods and chattels, nor by any process 
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of law can a creditor deprive him ot a pennyworth, or 
otherwise molest him. 

Hence the possibility of piece-work progress in the 
United States. 

Hence also the present impossibility of piece-work 
progress among ourselves, and the undesirableness of 
such piece-work progress among ourselves until labour 
in England has got the mastery over profit and rent — 
over middlemanism or the middle classes; and over 
landlordism, first in rent on the productions of the soil, 
and secondly in rent, as combining the profits on the 
productions of the soil, and some other profits of the 
middleman. This last form of rent appears in the 
raw material on which labour is employed ; the market 
price of such raw material being partly made up of 
rent, and partly made up of profit. 

The contemplation of English labour in the full 
enjoyment of its rights, and pursuing piece-work, or 
engaging in co-operative efforts and enterprises, is most 
assuring. Our native energy, our mixed race, and our 
susceptibility to improvement in breed and culture* 
mark us out as still flie world's leaders in industry and 
industrial enterprise. 




CHAPTER IV. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 



Tn addition to schools for elementary education, there shall be pro- 
yided schools for practical knowledge and technical skill in the midst of 
their homesteads." — Adopted &y the Trades Bqn'esentativesj 27th January, 
1871. 

Education has received its highest development in 
Germany. 

From nine to fourteen years of age there is com- 
pulsory education. 

From fourteen years of age to one-and-twenty is the 
* period of trade apprenticeships, office and commercial 
training, and so on. 

From twenty-one to twenty-four years of age there is 
compulsory service in the army. This period of com- 
pulsory military service is the period in chief for the 
technical instruction of the great body of the Gterman 
people. 

German military service consists in morning and 
evening class attendance for instruction of the kind 
that the middle and upper classes of this country pay 
£300 to £500 a-year for at Cambridge and Oxford. 
The rest of the day is alternated with leisure and 
gymnastic exercises. The one grand result — the best 
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edncated, and the best physically devolopod men in 
Europe. 

Bat the whole story is not yet told. In the course 
of the oompnlsory education — ^the early education — ^tho 
teachers are required to report on the narticular 
aptitudes of the pupils, and especially it is tnoir duly 
to report on aptitudes of more than common excellenr;<;. 
These latter reports, instead of being filed awav in pigrxui- 
holes, form in themselves an instruction U) the tcacherH 
to cnltiyate the special aptitudes. And if, at the end of 
the period of compulsory education, the special apti- 
tudes continue striking, a conversation oi i\M Wfvi 
ensues: — 

" Dear me ! you have a wonderful aptitu^k for abrtra^A 
science^ for applied science, for langiia^c:, for r>oljti/;s-— 
or whatever the qualification may be ; ari/J if quit/; 
agreeable to you. the Stat^ will advance; \/9 you th^; 
needfbl monCTs to pursue your etfidlfih, tJiat, afWwarJ*, 
the State aui Society nay benefit hv ilu: cuJtivati^yft ^A 
your special aptirude.'' 

" Thanks ; I shai: U eitrecA:/ ;frat^uL" 

FortLwixh the p^^ils Tr>Ji •7^*^^A ^AluiAf^, jam J^-v^ 
the snrioe rf the Srjtze, hzA :- d^ie \':::^. yr^^euX tl/s:;,- 
selves lo GtfnaziT 4z.-i \:j: vxA i* «r>..di«n^ to^rs*' 
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beings he will ride and smoke unmoved : no c^ of 
p^nof-df iiiercy fieedbd feflditf. 'B.& k& gdMetto 
stnke^ fi6t^ d' ^togeoli- oi* f)ri^sl! ft) ti^aJ. 

:fekmai^ek iii hik waf i wM ISfbMe is in life— Ifbe 
best poiifi^iaiiCi tlhal^ ^ettmoHf caai pi^oduce*, Jte ^e ottier 
is <M l^^st soMer:. l^b prbdnee t&ese twt) mm all 
Gfernifi^df Ms fe^feii sfifted— rfcfdlbrf. ^rf iiT tfe same 
way (3teti£Lmf is* riiddlfed for tie ptlMb* gertiice: 

Tfee system ii^ ^^seititiafly oHe of pr^titJai faioMe'dge 
and tedMcAl sM. 

Sow practical faiowied^e and Uec&iiicaf sliiH' may be 
best imparted to the En^ish people has been exhSatts- 
tiv6ly corisid^^red ibi ^ treatise 6n the stibject by iSfr. J. 
Scott Bussell. 

Mr. BuctmaSter, of the^ Art ati'(f Science IJepda^tment 
at Kcnsingtott, has also laboured' asl6id!uously in tie 
provinces ; am fiuin6rbus cksSeS Jiave been fomaed, 
witt^ however, this discouragement, that tte enthusiasm 
of the public meeting has often proved effervescent. 

The explanation; I think, is to be found in the want 
of a frank Confession to the working classes — the con- 
fession that although Latin and Gfreek are the word! 
languages of Science, Science itself may be technically 
acquired and mastered without tte drudgery of an 
hour's devotion to either Latin or Greek. 

Let ttis coiifession be made, and afterwards the 
working classes helped over the bridge of nomen- 
clature, and it would be an easy undertaking to answer 
for their plodding application. 



Against the education of Germany and the all but 
similar education of Switzerland, backed up as those 
are by direct personal and family subsistence from the 
soil, Ate have Political Economy, scant dependence oti 
wages, and Tatterly a smaller breed of Englishmen — in 
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Very likely were the unspeakable blessing of the land 
of TSngland to be bestow^ on the peojple of England, 
few^ for a time, would appreciate the blessing; V^eiy 
likely ihs gardens and fields of many would noi^ for a 
time, be cultivated ; and the cows, pigs, and poultry of 
many would^ for a time, form a fund for dissipation in 
the public-hpuse. But is it probable tliat when the 
land of England is restored to the people of England, 
the public-house would corrupt as at present ? On the 
oontrary, following out the spirit of Swiss Eepul>- 
lu»uii8m, the public-house would stand a chance ot 
being eloaed^ and as for tlie drunkard, whether doing 
or not doing improper things, ho certainly would be 
flogged by the common liangman — after tlie manner ot 
garrotters. 

Why blessings that are appreciated in Swit/ierland 
and Germany would for a time be unappreeiated here 
would be because of the uneducated and untraineil con- 
dition pf the mass of Kn^riiHhmen. But with education 
and training, the day of appreciation would surely conie^ 
wheni as in Germany and in Switzerland, neither iields 
nor gardens would be ne.ii^lected, and cows, pigs^ and 
poultry would be cherished. 

There is not one aptitude of the German and Swiss 
intellect or hand that is without its counterpart in 
the English intellect or liand ; and there is not one 
German or Swiss social virtue that would fail to iind 
a ooncemal home in the hearts and bosoms of the 
T^nglian people. 

Let not^ therefore, the working men of England be 
judged by their present fitness or unfitness: judge 
them when the chance has been ailbrded them to be 
other and better than they are : when the way has been 
opened to them to lift themselves into comfort, ease, 
and competency \ when they can reflect on this as a 
&€lt acoomplifihed that now, as in our colonies^ and in 
tlie tlnitea States, here, in England, one man ia as 
good as another, and Jack as irood an \i\& iri8JB\/^x. 
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The capability of English working-class improvement 
is to be seen to the best advantage in Lancashire co- 
operation. The man just induced to join comes soon 
under the humanizing influence of feeling that at length 
he is working for himself, that the material is his own, 
and the mill his own. 

For a time he struggles against the humanizing 
influence, continues as careless of his home, as unappre- 
ciative of his wife, as addicted to the public-house. 
But in the end resistance ceases. The grand elements 
of the Anglo-Saxon race — the greatest of all living or 
dead races, with the greatest language and literature ot 
all living or dead races — assert their claims to the 
privileges of a higher being. Gradually, and for a time 
msensibly, the co-operator becomes a new man — a 
thinking man, a sober man, a thrifty man, a man 
capable of enjoying life, and even of contemplating God 
and immortality. 

To a man the Lancashire co-operators interest them- 
selves in their new-bom business to a degree that is 
astonishing. 

Each and all would scorn to shirk the performance 
of any duty. 

Each and all know to a bale of cotton or wool, aye to 
a box of matches, what the stock on hand is, and what 
the outgoings have been. 

Helped by Co-operative Banking they, therefore, by 
sheer application, are destined to push the present 
improvident and grasping master-spinner to the wall 
— ^the spinner who, by the help of a vicious banking 
system, may discount bills when improvidence and 
grasping have run him short of money. 

The Lancashire co-operators are reputed to be 
already in the enjoyment of £1,000,000 a year of 
profits. 

Away, then, slanderer of the English working man. ' 

He, to some extent — ^to a large extent, unfortunately 
— ^is at present drunken, if you will, brutish, because the 
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Ukwb, the flmwTB ibove him, and the pnctioeB c<f the 
counbjj ha¥e made him eo ; but he is just as cspBkAe 
of noeial and moral exoelknce ss the Englidmmi wi» 
has hanpezied lobe bom with a silver spoon in hisiDonlli 
inntyain oft a wooden ladle. 

And, in troth, how is he regarded br the laws. The 
ciBSsea above him. and the practices of the o:*:mTiT? 

He 18 of kas importance than the piize cactile V^ihe 
sqinFe, CH* than the dogs of the sportBinan. Thtsqmi^ 
iHio feeds his stock mitil bmte form beoomes difgn^inn^. 
heeds not the distresBed and hnngry hmnan beings ^!> 
dafly cast imploring glances to him. 11^ sazi^e 
re p roaA lies at the ^Kutsman's door-— cherished dozs : 
deemed, becanse straggling ot starving msun. and 



CHAPTER V. 



Ill I III 



RECREATION. 



" For the moral and physical well-being of the people, places of public 
recreation, knowledge and refinement, shall be organized as parts of the 
public service." — Adopted hy the Trades Representatives, 27th Jomv,a/ry, 
1871. 

At present, London is the only town provided with 
places of recreation, knowledge, and refinement : as the 
refinement of Kensington Museum, and the Fine Art 
Gralleries ; the knowledge of the School of Mines, the 
School of Geology, the Polytechnic, and the Zoological 
Gardens ; the recreation of the Parks, the Crystal 
Palace, and soon, be it hoped, also of the Alexandra 
Palace. 

Why not like provision for the provincial towns ? 

The means of providing it is suggested in the second 
object adopted by the Trades Eepresentatives : there 
must be created a perfect organization for the self- 
ffovemment of counties, towns, and villages, with powers 
lor the acquisition and disposal of land for the Common 

Gt)0D. 

The best type of such powers is the American 
Municipal Corporation. Take the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. The election of the members is the 
same as for the State Legislatures or for Connrrosa — • 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PUBLIC MARKETS. 



1 



*^ Public markets shall be erected in every town, for the sale of goods , i 
in small quantities, of best quality, at wholesale price." — Adopted by the ; 
Trades Representatives, 27th Janua/ryj 1871. 

The German market is of this kind : a number of dis- ; 
tributors unite with a number of producers, and the 
result is : first, a co-operative bank, and, secondly, a 
co-operative market. The market is called a Hall of 
Industry. 

Into the Hall of Industry the London working 
cabinet-milker would take his chairs, tables, and other 
things, and there immediately receive an advance in 
cash equal to the whole sum at his credit in the bank — 
without necessarily the cash at his credit in the bank 
being disturbed: and if it should happen that an 
advance is required beyond the amount at his credit 
in the bank, the Hall of Industry, guided by the judg- 
ment of experts, may advance the money. 

The Hall of Industry is a general Commission 
House for men without shops or sale rooms, advancing 
so much on the goods it takes in for sale, and after- 
wards, when sales have been effected, paying over to 
the owners of the goods so advanced on whatever excess 
hefond the advance the goods may have realized. The 
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Inde hay firom the Hall of Industry : the small pro- 
dnen or mannfiustarers dealing^ only with the trade 
flnoDgh fhe HaU of Industry. This may appear to be 
mere middlemaiusm. It, however, is nothing of the 
nt: the Hall of Industiyand the co-operative bank 
Mdnd it being the joint creation of certain Kmall pro- 
liiioers and certain small distributors — ^the object bein*; 
to hing production and consumption into as close 
nntBCt as possible. 

TJting the hint from the Albert Exhibitions, general 
dioir-rooms have been established in our own principal 
tnms : bat the objection in chief to the show-rooms is 
ttit thef are greatly inferior to the Exhibitions. In 
fliB second place, they are on bcliaif of large manu- 
tourers trading on the savings of the working classes, 
ariaze not on behalf of small working-class producers. 
In the third place, they are oiH?n to the objection 
ftat they are not even a furtherance to trade— not 
aA umarnng sL shilling on account of the articles shown, 
int actually charging a conmiission for the show. 

For the spinning and weaving co-operation of 
lAuaahire, there is a remote approximation to a Hall 
of IndnstiTj in the facilities anorded by the Messr». 
Hmn^ of Manchester. These ^ntlemen, as a corn- 
firm, receive the whole produce of the oo- 
) millfl of Lancashire ; keeping accounts current 
villi fhe vanom nuQlB. From mill A they mav havt 
moved £10,000 in jams, and to mill A thej may 
hae fimuhed £5,000 for wages, and £5,000 for cotton. 
Kom mill B they may have received ir20,<»J in 
oottons; and to mill B thev mav have advano&i 
£85,000. So with the other mills. " The firm is the 
mfwJMmt and hanker of the whole ; doiuL' f«:'r the co- 
a/ aative wSHm iriiat the other commission firms do for 
tne large qiinners and weavers. Sat i- factory as the 
practice is to the large spinner and weaver, and oonfonn- 
afak as it is to the canon:- of Political ^covon^^ 
'*---'—- madoB the point where co-opcr»li* n"*^ 
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Co-opey^tiou feils, unlesn it extends the whols way, 
from production to cousumptxott • iinleas it has angrafted 
ou it the Hall of Industry; jWcasfaire co^operalioa 
must become its own banker, «nd its owjx commiasion 
merchant, What it at present pays to flie Mesers. 
Munu, it must save to itself; and further, it must 
think whether it cannot help itself better than the 
Messrs. Munn are at present helping it. Practically, 
at present, the benefit of co-operation in production is 
wasted in the want of cooperation in distribution* 

Were this the place to unfold a ^stem of co-opera- 
tive banking for Lancashire, which the writer is quite 
prepared to do, what is now stated would appeal with, 
great force to the understanding of the co-operators. It 
would then appear that more profit would be derived 
from co-operative distribution, than from co-operative 
prodtlction : and that the two should go hand in hand. 
It would further appear that co-operative banking 
in Lancashire as part of a general system of co- 
operative banking throughout the country, first on the 
basis of the present available sum of £30,000,000 in 
working men's savings, and secondly, on the after 
available sum of between ^£40,000,000 and £50,000,000 
there would practically be no limit to the production 
and distribution accommodation that might be afforded 
to the working classes. The country bills could be 
re-discounted by the General Co-operative Bank of 
England, in London, and by so doing the whole co- 
operative banking capital would praetically be doubled. 

At present the working classes pay the highest prices 
for everything, ' and nevertheless receive the worst 
qualities of everything ; and therefore it is desirable 
that public markets should be erected in every town 
for the sale of goods in small quantities of the best 
qualities at wholesale prices. Already the principle is 
in part recognised, the London markets being the 
property of the Corporation ; and to each of the 
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markets there is a staff of inspectors. Why stop short 
at providing markets, and at providing inspectors ? 
The reasons for actual vending by the Corporation are 
at least tenfold stronger; The stable provided, but not 
the horse ! 

It will be asked: what would become of the great 
body of shopkeepers ? 

They would partake of the present fkte of the work- 
ing classes in respect to provisions ; ttey would have 
to see to themselves. 

The time was — and not so long ago — ^when, in many 
districts, dairy an^ farm-yard produce was to be had on 
market days from the farmer's wife ; and, at the same 
time, fish from the fish-wife. 

Modern farming has generally extinguish^ the one 
source of supply ; an(J moderi^ Billingsgate consign- 
ments the other. 

The time was when less than twenty miles from 
London a man could gaze on seventy farms from one of 
the Essex hills : each the home of a thrifty, thriving 
family, with cows and poultry, out of all seemingly fair 
proportion to the ground cultivated by them. Then 
butter was less than a shilling a pound, eggs sixpence 
a dozen, and a pair of fowls half-a-crown. Now the 
same seventy farms have become merged into four 
farms, and not one of the four sends a shilling^s-worth 
of dairy or farm-yard produce to town. 

Similarly, in many parts, with fish : the poor could 
once buy them, and then altiiost live upon them. Now, 
generally, all fish are sent to Billingsgate, where, under 
the nursing system, enormous quantities are seized as 
unfit for food. 

Thus the portion of the poor is the worst of every- 
thing — the fish that have barely passed inspection, and 
inevitably would have been seized an hour later ; the 
poultry that has become stale in Leadenhall Market ; 
the butter of palm oil ; the eggs of unknown origin and 
unknown dates. 
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Then of general adulterations, what might not be 
said? 

This only will be said, that although it is years since 
Dr. Hassall reported in the Lancet on almost every 
sort of food, nothing whatever has been done. 

It is therefore reasonable that public markets should 
be part of the New Beform Programme. 

Nor is it less reasonable when public markets shall 
become established that to each a chemical board 
should be appointed. 

Everything that is exposed for sale as food should, 
as far as possible, be accompanied with an analysis of its 
several parts — ^the water in milk and butter, the un- 
nutritive proportions in beef, mutton, and other meats, 
the impurities in flbur, and so on. 

This check could be established easily and in- 
expensively ; and its adoption would conduce equally to 
the public health and to honest dealing. 
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CHAPIIBB VII. 



tHE POBLIC SERVfCE. 



** There shall be provided a great extension of the organizati^Hof iHi 
f\A)Uc s^vioe on the model of the postHiffice for ike. comnioii good*''* 
Adopted hy the Trades Bepresentativest 27th Januaa% 1871. 

"V^B are mucli inclined to boast ot our Post-office, bttl 
it only takes our letters, bookff, and patterns, and 
arranges for us the payment and rec^pf of moiBll sums 
of money. . . 

In Switzerland it carries parcels. 

In Switzerland it carrier steam en^e^T-aog^thing 
£hat any man desires to send, or anything that any man 
desires to receive. 

In Switzerland it takes all the money that any man 
•desires to trust it with: it moreover collects money 
and pays money. 

What alone the Swiss Post-office does not do— it does 
not speak ; but even that may be done some day by the 
agency of M. Faber^s talking machine. At present, the 
officials of the Swiss Post-office are required to talk. 

When our Post-office does the work of the Swiss 
Post-office, let Englishmen feel proud of it — ^not before. 
When it does its part towards bridging over the chasm 
that separates production from consumption, its claim 
to recognition as a great public institution will be 
admissible — not befoxe, 
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Thie Post-office the public carrier, the help to smaU^ 
struggling men would go far to save them. 

In a great measure they would be brought into direct f 
contact with the consumer ; and with town or villaee 
banks for the working classes, from which help could 
be obtained, comparaUve affluence might in the end be -* 
gained. 

Summing up : the New Eeform Programme^ is 
modest and attractive, rather than violent and repulsive. , 

It seeks the land ; but only on terms of fidmess and 
consideration — the consideration of gradual appro- 
priation. 

It seeks local powers ; but. only as madunery to^ 
prevent confusion. - 

It seeks a reasonable limitation of the hour6 ,o£ 
labour. - 

It seeks a higher class of education. ♦ - 

It seeks recreation. -^ 

It seeks public markets, wherein cheapness and 
purity may be found combined. -^i... . 

Lastly, it feeeks an extension of the Public Service,, 
but only on the approved model of the Post Office. 
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